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Adams, Arthur, Prof. 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Conn. 


Albaugh, Gaylord P., Rev. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Albright, Raymond W., Prof. 


1524 Palm Ave. 
Reading, Penna. 


Allbeck, Willard D., Prof. 
19 E. Cecil St. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Allison, Wm. Henry, Prof. 


Apt. 506, 2440—16th St. N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Amerman, Lockhart, Rev. 
The Manse 
Sewickley, Penna. 


Ander, Fritiof, Prof. 
Augustana College 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Anderson, J. William, Prof. 
3442 Foster Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Anderson, O. V., Rev. 
303 N. Spring Ave., 
La Grange, Ill. 


Arbaugh, George B., Prof. 
Carthage College 
Carthage, III. 


Ariga, Tetsutaro, Prof. 
The Doshisha 
Kyoto, Japan. 


Arpee, Leon, Rev. 
23 Morris Ave. 
Athens, Ohio. 


Ascham, John Bayne, Dr. 
909 Plum St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Aubrey, Edwin E., Prof. 
Faculty Exchange 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 


Auer, J. A. C. Fagginger, Prof. 
Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ayer, Joseph Cullen, Prof. 
200 St. Mark’s Square 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Ayres, Samuel Gardiner, Dr. 
71 So. Willard St. 

surlington, Vt. 

saillie, Charles Tupper. Dr. 
502 W. Washington St. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Bainton, Roland H., Prof. 
409 Prospect St. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Jair, Lawrence E., Prof. 
519 W. James St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Baker, Roosevelt A., Rev. 
ge k. SF St. At. -2 
Chicago, Il. 

Baron, Hans, Prof. 

61-22 Parsons Blvd., 


Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
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Barrett, Charles Scudder 
140 Claremont Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Batten, J. M., Prof. 
Scarritt College 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Battenhouse, Roy W., Prof. 
School of Religion 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Bauer, Walter E., Prof. 
601 Indiana Ave. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Beardsley, Frank G., Dr. 
424 Second St. N. W. 
Minot, N. Dakota. 


Beaver, R. Pierce, Dr. 

305 Ave. Petain, Apt. 71 
Shanghai, China 

Bedikian, A. A., Rev. 

152 East 34th St. 

New York, N. Y. 

Behney, J. Bruce, Prof. 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary 
Dayton, O. 


Bella, Julius I., Rev. 
538 Grand Street 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bender, Harold S., Dean 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Ind. 


Bergendoff, C. J. I., Pres. 
Augustana College and 

Theological Seminary 
Rock Island, IIl. 


Beto, George J., Dean 
Concordia College 
Austin, Tex. 


Billings, Bliss W., Rev. 

600 W. 122nd St. 

New York, N. Y. 

Binder, Louis Richard, Rev. 
Ward St. Presbyterian Church 
Paterson, N. J. 


Bland, S. G., Prof. 
554 Spadina Ave. 
Toronto, Canada. 


Block, Marguerite, Mrs. 
401 Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


sond, Ahva J. C., Dean 
School of Theology 
Alfred University 
Alfred, N. Y. 


Booth, Edwin P., Prof. 
Boston University 
Boston, Mass. 


3ost, George H., Prof. 
853 Chalmers Place 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bouquet, Francis L., Prof. 
1905 Lothrop St. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Brainard, Homer W. 
73 Butterfield Terrace 
Amherst, Mass. 


Breen, Quirinus, Prof. 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Britton, Erwin, Rev. 
Avon Lake, O. 


Bronner, Frederick L., Prof. 
Union College 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Brush, John W., Prof. 
154 Institution Ave. 
Newton Center, Mass. 


Buckler, F. W., Prof. 


Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, O. 


Buehring, Paul Henry, Prof. 


943 Frebis Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


3urdick, Wm. L., Dr. 
Ashaway, R. I. 
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Burkhart, B. LeRoy, Prof. 
The College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Ark. 

Cabaniss, Allen, Dr. 


Columbia 
Marion County, Miss. 


Cadbury, Henry J., Prof. 
7 Buckingham Place 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Calhoun, Robert L., Prof. 
Yale Divinity School 

New Haven, Conn. 


Cameron, Richard M., Prof. 

Boston University School of 
Theology 

Boston, Mass. 


Cardinal, Edward V., Rev. 
St. Mary of the Lake Rectory 
4200 No. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Carlson, Leland H., Prof. 
North Park Junior College 
Foster and Kedzie 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Carlson, Martin E., Rev. 
381 S. Howard St. 
Gary, Ind. 


Case, Shirley Jackson, Dean 
Florida School of Religion 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Chapman, Conrad, Dr. 
Barrytown, N. Y. 


Charanis, Peter, Prof. 
31 Lincoln Ave., 
Highland Park, N. J. 


Chase, Daryl, Dr. 
1000 N. Mountain Ave. 


Tucson, Arizona 


Christie, John W., Dr. 
1304 Delaware Ave. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Church, Frederic C., Prof. 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Clark, Calvin Montague, Prof. 
306 Union St. 
Bangor, Me. 


Clark, Elmer T., Dr. 
Doctors’ Building 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Clark, William Donald 

5753 Drexel Ave. 

Jackson Park Station 
Chicago, IIl. 

Cole, Marjorie Daniel, Dr. 
2910 West Ave. 

Austin, Tex. 

Colwell, Ernest Cadman, Dean 
Faculty Exchange 

University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 

Comin, John, Rev. 

Michigan Historical Collections 
Rackham Building 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Correll, Ernst, Prof. 

American Univ. Graduate School 
1901 F Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Corrigan, Raymond, Prof., S. J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Corwin, Virginia, Prof. 
Flora Stone Mather College 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, O. 


Cory, David M., Dr. 
360 Pacific St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cousland, K. H., Prof. 
Emmanuel College 
Toronto, Canada. 


Covert, William Chalmers, Dr. 
6445 Green St. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Crawford, Wm. Arrowsmith, Rev. 
First Presbyterian Church 
Monticello, N. Y. 
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Dau, Wm. H. T., Dr. Ellis, John Tracy, Prof. ) 
40 Brookside 4538 Cathedral Ave., N. W. | 
Berkeley, Calif. Washington, D. C. 
Dauerty, J. Shackelford, Dr. Evans, David J., Dr. | 
130 Chestnut St. First Baptist Church 

Moorestown, N. J. Pasadena, Calif. 

Davis, James M., Rev. Fisher, M. M., Rev. | 
270 S. Chestnut St. 1219 Fayetteville St. 
Ravenna, O. Durham, N. C. 

Deems, Mervin Monroe, Prof. Fleming, Sandford, Pres. 

331 Hammond St. 2606 Dwight Way 

Bangor, Me. Berkeley, Calif. 

ony, sey Forlines, C. E., Prof. 
14 Blaesistrasse, Hoengg Westminster Theological Seminary 


Zurich, Switzerland. Westminster, Md. 
Downey, Glanville, Dr. 
2735 Yale Station 

New Haven, Conn. 
Drake, Thomas E., Prof. 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pa. 


Drury, Clifford M., Prof. 


Fortenbaugh, Robert, Prof. 
Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg, Penna. 


Friedmann, Robert, Dr. 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Ind. 





118 Bolinas Ave. Gaddis, Merrill E., Prof. 

San Anselmo, Calif. Central College 

Dunham, Chester F., Dr. Fayette, Mo. 

3456 Island Ave. Gamer, Carl W., Prof. 

Toledo, O. 711 W. Main St. 

Dp tl Urbana, III. | 
unn, David, Prof. 

519 Pine St. Garber, Paul Neff, Prof. | 

Lancaster, Pa. Duke University 


Durham, N. C. 


Eckhardt, C. C., Prof. ee em fe 
Garrison, Curtis W., Dr. | 


University of Colorado 


30ulder, Colo. Hayes Memorial 
— Fremont, O. | 
Fells, Earnest E., Captain the Rev. ES SS 
tas q: N. Y. she son, =o By ot. 
oo 277 Faculty Exchange 
Eells, Hastings, Prof. University of Chicago 
161 N. Liberty St. Chicago, IIl. 
enuarete,<). George, Arthur H., Prof. 
Egawa, J. S., Rev. Johnson C. Smith University 
Annaka, Gummaken, Japan Charlotte, N. C. 
Eller, Paul H., Prof. Gibbs, Walter C., Prof. 
Evangelical Theological Seminary 407 Walnut 


Naperville, III. Lexington, Ky. 
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Gillespie, James P., Rev. 
Sound View Circle 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Glauner, George L., Prof. 
46 College Ave. 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Goertz, P. S., Dean 
Bethel College 
North Newton, Kansas. 


Goodenough, Erwin R., Prof. 
Hall of Graduate Studies 
Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 


Goodloe, Robert Wesley, Prof. 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas. 


Goodykoontz, Colin B., Prof. 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Gray, Raymond J., Prof., S. J. 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Grayzel, Solomon, Rabbi 
Gratz College 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Greene, Evarts Boutell, Dr. 
Box 194 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Greene, John Gardner, Rev. 
6 Chestnut Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Greene, Walter L., Prof. 
Andover, N. Y. 


Griffiths, Carl Warren, Rev. 
5815 Drexel Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Grimm, Harold J., Prof. 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, O. 


Griscom, Acton, Rev. 
135-35th St. 
N. Bergen, N. Y. 


Gruber, L. Franklin, Pres. 
1600 South 11th Ave. 
Maywood, IIl. 


Guice, John A., Rev. 
3307 Windsor 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Guilday, Peter, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Hall, Colby D., Dean 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Haller, William, Prof. 
400 W. 118th St. 
New York, New York 


Halperin, S. W., Prof. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 


Hamilton, Charles G., Prof. 
St. John’s Church 
Aberdeen, Miss. 


Hanley, E. A., Dr. 
5744 Drexel Ave. 
Apt. 1-B 

Chicago, III. 


Hanun, M. T. Y., Rev. 
2019 Charleston St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Harbison, E. Harris, Prof. 
9 Aiken Ave. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Hardy, E. R., Jr., Dr. 
175 Ninth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Harkness, R. E. E., Prof. 
Crozer Theological Seminary 
Chester, Penna. 


Haroutunian, Joseph, Prof. 
2330 N. Halsted St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Harper, Marvin H., Prof. 
Leonard Theological College. 
Jubbulpore, C. P. 

India. 


Hartwig, George H., Prof. 
Midland College 
Fremont, Nebr. 


Hawley, Charles A., Prof. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminarv 
3303 N. 21 St. 

Omaha, Neb. 


Hays, Arthur A., Prof. 
841 Chalmers Place 
Chicago, III. 


Heimbeck, A. Willard 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
2330 N. Halsted St. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Helm, MacKinley, Dr. 
58 Monmouth Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


Hendrickson, H. O., Prof. 
1109 Perry St. 
Albion, Mich. 


Hershberger, Guy F., Prof. 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Ind. 


Heuss, John, Rev. 
2120 Lincoln St. 
Evanston, IIl. 


Heuver, G. Austin, Rev. 
408 Kitchell Ave., 
Pana, Ill. 


Hightower. Raymond Lee, Prof. 
Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hildebrand, Carroll D. W., Prof. 
619 E. Washington St. 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Hirsch, Elizabeth F., Dr. 
Bard College 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Hoffman, Milton J., Prof. 

New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


Holborn, Hajo, Prof. 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Holmio, Armas K. E., Prof. 
37 Quarry St. 
Quincey, Mass. 


Holter, Don W., Pres. 
Sitterly House 

Drew University 
Madison, N. J. 


Homans, Rockland T., Rev. 
86 Sixth St. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Homrighausen, Elmer G., Prof. 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 


Honigsheim, Paul, Prof. 
21714 N. Harrison St. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Hooker, Richard James 
109 Woodbine Ave. 
Wilmette, Il. 


Hopkins, Charles Howard, Prof. 


236 W. Knoles Way 
Stockton, Calif. 


Hough, Lynn Harold, Dean, 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, N. J. 


Hoyer, Theodore, Prof. 
801 DeMun Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Hudson, Winthrop S., Rev. 
5935 S. Parnell 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Irwin, W. A., Prof. 
5738 Blackstone Ave 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Jagnow, Albert A. Prof. 
465 Wartburg Place 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Johnson, Elmer E. S., Prof. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 


Johnson, F. Ernest, Dr. 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Johnson, R. H., Prof. 
Thiel College 
Greenville, Penna. 
Jordan, W. K., Dr. 
Faculty Exchange 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kelker, Stephen Marcellus, Rev. 


Christ Church 
Kent, O. 


Kelso, John Mason, Rev. 
Marshallton, Del. 


Kershner, Bruce L., Prof. 
11 Maplewood Court 
Johnson Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kershner, Frederick D., Dean, 


College of Religion 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kiessling, Elmer C., Prof. 
501 College Ave. 
Watertown, Wisc. 


King, George B., Prof. 
1050 Grosvenor Ave. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


King, George W., Dr. 


1614 Menard St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Klett, Guy S. 
231 S. 44th St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Knappen, M. M., Prof. 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Knox, John, Prof. 
Faculty Exchange 


Chicago, Il. 


Kretzmann, O. P., Pres. 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Kristeller, Paul Oskar, Dr. 
Casa Italiana 

Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


Kromminga, D. H., Prof. 
1227 Allerton Ave., S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Kuhne, Walter H., Rev. 
202 Colton Avenue 
Newark, N. Y. 


Kuhns, Frederick I., Rev. 
5815 Drexel Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 

Kull, Irving S., Prof. 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


IKkuntz, Kenneth A., Rev. 
Box 52 


Amherst, O. 


Langtry, Walter Dale, Rev. 
Sardis, Miss. 


Latourette, Kenneth S., Prof. 


Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Latta, Maurice C., Prof. 
Olivet College 
Olivet, Mich. 


Laube, William C., Prof. 
285 N. Algona St. 
Dubuque, lowa 


Lawson, E. B., Dr. 

35 Eastwood St. 

East Orange, N. J. 
Lawson, O. Gerald, Rev. 
Drew University 
Madison, N. J. 
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Leach, Fred H., Prof. 
1337 Tenth Ave. 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Lee, John D., Jr., Dean 
Candler School of Theology 
Emory University, Ga. 


Lee, Umphrey, Pres. 
6001 Hillcrest Ave. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Leinbach, Paul S., Dr. 
Schaff Building 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Leiper, Henry Smith, Dr. 
297 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Leitch, Addison H., Prof. 
601 Spring St. 
Grove City, Penna. 


Lenhart, John M., Rev., O. M. Cap., 
St. Augustine Monastery 

220 Thirty-Seventh St. 

Arsenal Sta. 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Lenz, Albert W., Rev. 
79 St. James St. 


Mansfield, Pa. 


Leonard, Richard Day, Dr. 
Weston, Vt. 


Lewis, Leicester C., Dr. 
Rectory of St. Martin 
in the Fields 
Chestnut Hill 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Loetscher, Frederick W., Prof. 
98 Mercer St. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Loetscher, Lefferts A., Rev. 
1815 Napfle Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Lowry, Charles W., Prof. 
Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Va. 


Lowther, Edgar Allan, Rev. 

First Congregational Meth. Temple 
Post and Mason Sts. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Ludlow, W. L., Prof. 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, O. 


Lunt, William E., Prof. 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Penna. 


Lyons, William N. 
6126 Woodlawn Ave. 
Apt. 104 

Chicago, Il. 


Lyttle, Charles H., Prof. 
Meadville Theological School 
Woodlawn & 57th St. 
Chicago, II. 


MacArthur, Kathleen W., Prof. 
Hollins College, Va. 


Macfarland, Charles S., Dr. 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Mackie, Alexander, Dr. 
1132 Belfield Ave. 
Drexel Hill, Del. Co., Penna. 


Manross, W. W., Rev. 
8 Garfield Place 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Martin, Hubert K., Prof. 
Atlantic Union College 
South Lancaster, Mass. 


Marts, Arnaud C., Pres. 
Bucknell University 

Lewisburg, Penna. 

Mather, Thomas Bradley, Rev 
7434 Madison 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Maxwell, W. D., Dr. 
Hillhead Manse, 11 Kew Terrace 
Glasgow, W. 2, Scotland. 
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McCammon, Sidney Case, Rev. 
Mariemont 
Cincinnati, O. 


McGiffert, Arthur C., Jr., Pres. 
Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, Calif. 


McGowan, John P., C. M., Prof. 
Mary Immaculate Seminary 
Northampton, Penna. 


Mckinney, William W., Rev. 
823 Maplewood Ave. 
Ambridge, Penna. 


McMahon, Thomas J., Dr. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 


McNeil, Harold O., Rev. 
76S. Village Ave. 
Rockville Center, L. [., 


McNeill, John T., Prof. 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, II. 


Mead, Sidney E., Rev. 
5802 S. Maryland Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


N. Y. 


Michaelides, George P., Dr. 
5115 Fowler Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 


Miller, Herschel G., Rev. 
201 Duke of Gloucester St. 
Annapolis, O. 


Miller, Wallace E., Dr. 
Route 1 
Springfield, O. 


Moehlman, Conrad Henry, Prof. 
149 Gregory Hill Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Moffatt, James, Prof. 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 


Moore, Dale H., Prof. 
312 March St. 
Easton, Penna. 


Moose, John B., Prof. 
1107 Duke Avenue 
Columbia, S. C. 


Morrison, Paul G., Dr. 
6136 Greenwood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Morse, James K., Rev. 
48 Fairmount Ave. 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Mott, John R., Dr. 

156 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 

Mueller, William A., Prof. 


5036 Smithfield Rd. 
Drexel Hill, Penna. 


Muller, James A., Prof. 
4 St. John’s Rd. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mullett, Charles F., Prof. 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


Nagler, Arthur Wilford, Prof. 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, III. 


Neeld, George Avery, Rev. 
50 Granada Terrace 
New London, Conn. 


Nef, John U., Prof. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 

Newcombe, A. W., Prof. 


Knox College 
Galesburg, IIl. 
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Nichols, Robert Hastings, Prof. 


99 Claremont Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Nickels, Horace J., Prof. 


1156 E. 56th St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Norwood, Percy V., Prof. 
600 Haven St. 
Evanston, IIl. 


Nyholm, Paul C. E., Prof. 
Trinity Theological Seminary 
Blair, Nebr. 


Oborn, George T., Prof. 
Taylor University 
Upland, Ind. 


Odell, Morgan, Dr. 
1906 Escampa Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Odlozilik, O., Prof. 
1234 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


Oliphant, J. Orin, Prof. 
302 S. Third St. 
Lewisburg, Penna. 


Outler, Albert C., Prof. 
Duke University 


Durham, N. C. 


Parsons, Ernest W., Prof. 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Pauck, Wilhelm, Prof. 
5757 University Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pears, Thomas Clinton, Jr., Dr. 
520 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Peck, George T., Rev. 
1326 E. Fifty-seventh St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pennington, Edgar L., Rev. 
3835 N. E. First Avenue 
Miami, Fla. 


Perkins, Haven P., Rev. 
467 W. Jackson St. 
Woodstock, Ill. 


Persons, Frederick T., Rev. 
14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Peterson, Vivan A., Dr. 
2275 Tudor Drive 


Cleveland, O. 


Petry, Ray C., Prof. 
128 Pinecrest Rd. 
Durham, N. C. 


Piepkorn, A. C., Captain the Rev. 
Sixth Division 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 


Piper, Otto A., Prof. 
58 Mercer St. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Pletz, John C., Prof. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, II. 


Pratt, D. Butler, Dr. 
1245 Crittendon St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Proehl, Otto L., Rev. 
Philo, Il. 


Qualben, L. P., Prof. 
24 Homestead Ave. 


Port Richmond, L. I., N. Y. 


Ramaker, Albert J., Prof. 
147 Chelmsford Road 


3righton, N. Y. 


Randolph, Corliss F. 
83 Jefferson Ave. 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Rankin, Walton Walker 
1524 Compton Rd. 
Cleveland Heights 
Cleveland, O. 


Raven, John H., Prof. 
Bishop Place, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Reed, Luther D., Pres. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Reid, W. Stanford, Prof. 
619 Victoria Ave. 
Westmont, P. Q., Canada 


Repp, Arthur C., Rev. 
3107 Buena Vista St. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Reu, M., Prof. 
445 Wartburg Place 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Reynolds, W. R., Prof. 
Asbury College 
Wilmore, Ky. 


Richardson, Cyril C., Prof. 
99 Claremont Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 

Riegler, Gordon A., Rev. 
27 W. Bridge St. 
Saugerties, N. Y. 

Rigg, H. A., Jr., Prof. 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Riley, Arthur J., Prof. 
St. John’s Seminary 
Brighton, Mass. 

Rist, Martin, Prof. 

Iliff School of Theology 
Denver, Colo. 


Roberts, W. H., Prof. 
163 Oak Street 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Rockwell, Katharine L. R., Dr. 


606 W. 122nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Rockwell, William Walker, Dr. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Broadway at 120th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Rogers, Elizabeth F., Prof. 
Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Penna. 


Ross, W. Gordon, Prof. 
Berea College 
Berea, Ky. 


Roth, Paul H., Prof. 

Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sandlin, James L., Rev. 
First Christian Church 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Satre, W. Carl, Rev. 
Box 503 
Lena, Ill. 


Schaeffer, Charles E., Dr. 
716-717 Schaff Bldg., 
1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Schaeffer, Henry, Prof. 
1606 South Eleventh Ave. 
Maywood, III. 


Schermerhorn, W. D., Prof. 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, III. 


Schilling, Frederick A., Rev. 
St. Paul’s Rectory 
Kennewick, Wash. 


Schneider, Carl E., Prof. 
Eden Theological Seminary 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Schneider, Herbert W., Prof. 
Philosophy Hall 

Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


Schwab, Paul J., Prof. 

Trinity University 
Waxahachie, Tex. 

Schwarze, Wm. Nathaniel, Pres. 


Moravian Theological Seminary 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


Schwiebert, Ernest G., Prof. 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Seesholtz, Anne G., Dr. 
2500 W. North Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Seltzer, George R., Prof. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
7300 Boyer St. 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Shaffer, Frank L., Rev. 
The Church of Our Savior 
Akron, O. 
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Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Episcopal Theological School 
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NATURAL LAW IN THE THOUGHT OF LUTHER 


By Joun T. McNEILy 
The University of Chicago 


I 


Henry Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
(1883) opens with the sentence: “Natural law is a new word.” 
Sut the term may claim a respectable antiquity: it goes back 
to the pre-Socratic philosophers. In Drummond’s time it was 
merely being put to a new use. To him it meant the body of 
principles learned in the laboratories of physical science. In 
the long tradition of ethical, legal, and political thought from 
Hippias to Kant it implied a body of principles which, resting 
upon a divinely implanted endowment of human nature, 
underlie all acceptable ethical precepts, just laws, and sound 
political institutions. 

It has been said that the beginning of legal philosophy 
came when men asked the question whether right and wrong 
are everlastingly fixed by nature or determined by man’s 
choice." The former view at once suggests the existence of a 
law behind the law, a law natural and universal, separated 
from and corrective of the enactments of legislators. In Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics this higher law is held to be a reality. 
It is something above vouo¢g which belongs to @votc and enters 
human consciousness from nature itself. Within human ex- 
perience it is that by which all men recognize what is just, 
and hence by the Stoics it is often identified with reason. It 
is not our purpose to discuss either the utility of assuming a 
natural law basis for legal science or the validity of belief in 
natural law as an objective reality—subjects which are receiv- 
ing fresh attention in legal scholarship today.* But if such 


1 F. Dahn, Rechtsphilosophische Studien (Berlin, 1883), 82f. Dahn connects 
this with the period of the Sophists. On the conflict of laws in Sophocles, 
Hippias, ete., see E. Barker, Greek Political Theory: Plato and his Predeces- 
sors, (London, 1918), 57, 64ff. 

2 See for example: J. Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 2 vols. (N. Y., 
1901); J. Charmont, La Renaissance du droit naturel (Paris, 1927); L. L. 
Fuller, The Law in Quest of Itself, (Chicago, 1940); L. D. Gresh, Natural 
Law in Contemporary German Politicial Thought (unpublished dissertation, 
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belief seems to form part of a pattern of philosophy to which 
the doctrine of innate ideas is essential, it is well to remember 
that Locke, the systematic contender against that doctrine, yet 
finds a place for natural law and employs the term significantly 
in his political theory. Locke speaks of “the rights and privi- 
leges of the law of nature,” and (though Locke had his prede- 
cessors) it is usual to think of the modern doctrine of rights 
as largely the child of his brain. But in the history of natural 
law theories the suggestion of the right that frees as opposed, 
or complementary, to the law that binds is found in the older 
terminology in which jus naturale and lex naturae (or naturalis) 
alike convey the notion of natural law. These terms are often 
used indiscriminately. But Sir John Fortescue (d. 1476) 
distinguishes jus and ler as right and compulsory law,* and 
both Suarez and Hobbes urge a similar distinction. Hobbes would 
reduce jus naturale to the right of every man to preserve his 
own life, and lex naturalis to the precept which forbids him 
to destroy it, and he adds: “Law and Right differ as much 
as obligation and liberty.”* As compared with Hobbes, Locke 
may be said to extend the scope of both obligation and liberty 
when he argues from natural law that “no one ought to harm 
another in his life, health, liberty or possessions.’”’ 


The content of the notion of natural law as handled by 
the ancient philosophers varied considerably. A classical pas- 
sage from Cicero may serve to show how the doctrine shaped 
itself in his eclectic mind. It is to the Christian Lactantius 
that we are indebted for the preservation of these striking 
sentences from the De Republica: 


There is indeed a true law, right reason, agreeing with nature, diffused 
among all, unchanging, everlasting, which calls to duty by commanding, 
deters from wrong by forbidding ... It is not allowable to alter this law, 
nor to deviate from it. Nor can it be entirely abrogated. Nor can we be 
released from this law by the senate or by the people. .. Nor is it one law 


University of California, 1934); F. Guisan, ‘‘Note sur le droit naturel,’’ 
Revue de théologie et de philosophic, N. S., XVIII (1940), 216-232; C. G. 
Haines, The Revival of Natural Law (Cambridge, Mass., 1930); A. Piot, Droit 
naturel et réalisme, (Paris, 1930); R. Pound, Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Law, (New Haven, 1922); Law and Morals (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1924); 
Contemporary Juristic Theory, (Clermont, California, 1940); KF. M. Taylor, 
‘‘The Law of Nature,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, I (1890), 558-85. 

W. A. Robson, Civilization and the Growth of Law (London, 1935), 245. 
Leviathan, I, 14. 

Civil Government, II, ii, 6. 
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at Rome and another at Athens; one law now and another hereafter; but 
the same law, everlasting and unchangeable, will bind all nations at all 
times; and there will be one common master and commander of all, even 
God, the framer, arbitrator and proposer of this law.* 


Lactantius in transcribing the passage wonders what Christian 
could have set forth God’s law so well as pagan Tully.’ In 
this cordial acceptance of the classical doctrine of natural law, 
he is in accord with the leading fathers of the ancient church. 
The fathers, and after them the scholastics, saw the doctrine 
of natural law in the teaching of St. Paul himself: 


For when the Gentiles who have no law do by nature the things of the 
law, these, having no law, are a law unto themselves; who show the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing wit- 
ness, and their reasonings mutually accusing or even excusing them.° 


Augustine’s statement, “Thy law is written in the hearts 
of men, which iniquity itself effaces not,’” is quoted by Aquinas 
in his discussion of natural law. Augustine follows Cicero 
and the Roman legists in saying: “that which is not just seems 
to be no law at all,’*’ and he is in turn followed by Aquinas 
(with other medieval writers) who, quoting the sentence, adds: 
“Wherefore, the force of law depends upon its justice. Every 
human law has so much of the force of law as it is derived 


6 De republica, III, 22. Lactantius, Institutes, VI, viii. Altered from A. C. 
Coxe’s translation in Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII, 170f. Text in G. G. Harding- 
ham, The Republic of Cicero (London, 1884), 256. MHardingham supplies a 
translation in which he makes ‘‘Reason’’ ‘‘the author ... of this law’’; 
the text reads not ‘‘ratio’’ but ‘‘ Deus, ille.’’ For similar phraseology cf. 
the De legibus, I, 5-10; II, 4, 10. 

When A. Lang says that Cicero under Platonic influence so modified the Stoie 

doctrine ‘‘that the natural laws inherent in human nature received at the 

same time a theonomic, divinely obligating character’’ he well describes 

Cicero’s expression of the doctrine, while he seems to ascribe to Cicero a more 

important role in its evolution than can be safely affirmed. Cicero’s utter- 

ances on natural law were frequently cited, however, by Christian writers 
of all periods. Lang’s study appeared in German as Die Reformation und 
das Naturrecht (Giitersloh, 1909). The quotation is from J. G. Machen’s 
translation, ‘‘The Reformation and Natural Law,’’ Princeton Theological 

Review, VIL (1909), 177-218: see 210. (German edition, 41.). 

8 Rom. 2:14-15 (American Revised Version). Cf. 1:19-20. Chrysostom holds 
(Homilies on Romans, V) that Paul’s ‘‘by nature’’ means ‘‘by the reasonings 
of nature.’’ (Mice. de Stav eizot, tois &% Pioews héyer oyouois). Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, LXX, 428. Father P. Bolan, in his learned commentary, 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (Dublin, 1934), renders Chrysostom’s words: 
‘fin virtue of their natural rational knowledge,’’ and quotes other patristic 
and scholastic opinions (39). 

9 Confessions, II, 4. For a modern Jesuit commentary on this passage see 
J. N. Grou, Morality Extracted from the Confessions of Augustine (1786), 
Translated . .. by R. Huddleston, (London, 1934), 78f. Cf. Aquinas, Summa 
theologica, II, i, 94:6. 


~ 


, 


10 De libero arbitrio, I, 5. Cf. Cieero, De legibus, IT, 5. 
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from the law of nature. If it deflects from the law of nature 
it is no longer a law but a perversion of law.’’ He neverthe- 
less admits on the basis of a celebrated passage from Isidore, 
that human law cannot reach the perfect standard of the law 
of nature.” 


Much is made by some historians, and especially by 
Troeltsch,” of the ‘relative natural law” in Christian thought, 
a modification of its perfection imposed by sin and the fall of 
man. A relative natural law is ascribed even to Stoic writers 
who have a deep sense of the moral failure of man. The 
notion applies where the natural law is viewed from the human 
angle, as resident in man’s reason, and offers a compromise 
with the imperfect human society. Aquinas holds that the 
natural law is blotted out insofar as reason is hindered by sin; 
but its most general principles are known to all. In his treat- 
ment of the “Old divine law” (i. e. the Old Testament) Aquinas 
states that its moral principles derive their efficacy from the 
dictates of natural reason, and identifies these with the Deca- 
logue: moral principles asserted in the Old Testament outside 
the Decalogue are in the relation of corollaries to it."* Troeltsch, 
in the same connection, has pressed an argument by which the 
‘“church-type” and the “‘sect-type’ are differentiated by the 
latter’s denial of a relative natural law and identification of 
the absolute natural law with the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount, while the former, represented by the scholastics, 
equated the relative natural law with the Decalogue and treat- 
ed the Gospel precepts as counsels of perfection, the province 
of a special piety. This position has no doubt some justifica- 
tion. But we should not forget that Gratian remarks in the 
second sentence of his Decretum: “Natural law is that which 
is contained in the Law and the Gospel whereby everyone is 
commanded to do to another that which he would have done 
to himself.” In these words, which are quoted by Aquinas, 
the great canonist captures for the natural law a_ favorite 
precept of the sects drawn from the Sermon on the Mount.” 
11 Summa theologica, II, i, 95:2, 3. 

12 E. Troeltsch, Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. Translated by O. Wyon 
(N. Y., 1931), I, 343ff. 

13 Summa theologica, II, i, 100:11. 

14 Gratian, Decretum, Part I, Distinct. 1. A. L. Richter and A. Friedberg, 
Corpus juris canonici, I (Leipzig, 1879), 2. Aquinas, Summa theologica, II, 


i, 94:4. Robson (Civilization, 224), points out that Sir John Fortescue in 
De natura legis naturae, I, 4, saw the natural law expressed, from the time 
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Troeltsch indeed presently admits that “in the literature of the 
sects there are no allusions to these things.”*” It was naturally 
the church and not the sects that labored to construct a philos- 
ophy of law. Many whom the church called heretics shared 
the common view of natural law presented by the theologians 
and canonists: the differences came rather in its practical ap- 
plication than in its definition. 


With variant emphases, then, natural law theories pre- 
vailed in discussions of law and government throughout the 
West from Augustine to Gabriel Biel (d. 1495). This body 
of theory passed over virtually unchallenged into the century 
of the Reformation. In Luther’s generation men of such 
varied interests as the Ockhamist John Major, the humanists 
Erasmus and Guillaume Budé, the civil law scholars Francois 
Connan, Christopher St. German, and Johannes Oldendorp stand 
over against Macchiavelli as exponents of the doctrine of natural 
law. The “‘theonomic, divinely obligating character” of the 
natural law’ was in general maintained, though Biel in stating 
that it would still be obligating “st per impossibile Deus non 
esset,” and even if the divine reason should err, seems to antici- 
pate later secularizing tendencies.” 


II 


Regarding Luther’s conception of natural law variant 
judgments have been rendered. Eugene Ehrhardt was appar- 
ently the first to give the subject an extended treatment. 


of Christ, in the Golden Rule. Similarly Sir Thomas Elyot holds that reason 

bids us obey the Golden Rule and society says: love thy neighbor.—The Book 

Called the Governour (1530), III, iii. 

Troeltsch, Social Teaching, I, 346. 

16 Cf. note 7 above. 

17 G. Gurviteh, in L’Idée du droit social (Paris, 1932), 174f., and in the article 
‘“Natural Law’’ in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, refers the be- 
ginning of the secularization of natural law toe the distinction drawn by 
Aquinas between lumen naturale and lumen divinum, and regards Biel and 
Vasquez as anticipating Grotius in their views of natural law. Cf. G. de 
Lagarde, Recherches sur l’esprit politique de la Réforme (Paris, 1926), 32f.; 
O. Gierke, Johannes Althusius (Breslau, 1913), 74. On Ferdinand Vasquez (d. 
1566), Francois Connan (d. 1551), and Johannes Oldendorp (d. 1561) see 
especially C. von Kaltenborn, Die Vorliéiufer des Hugo Grotius auf dem Gebiete 
des ius naturae et gentium sowie der Politik im Reformationszeitalter, Abt. I, 
124-32; 233-36; Abt. II, 1-25. The last of these sections consists of extracts 
from Oldendorp’s Juris naturalis isagoge (1539). On Connan see also the 
chapter on Jacques Cujas (83-198) in J. MacDonnell, Great Jurists of the 
World. 


— 
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Ehrhardt holds that natural law was fundamental to the Re- 
former’s ethical and political thinking, and deeply rooted in his 
theology. He points to Luther’s inconsistencies in the use of 
terms relating to the topic, especially of the term “divine law,” 
in which there appears a hesitation between the notion of a 
natural law and that of a scriptural law. But Luther used 
natural law, as others before him had done, when, seeking his- 
toric ends, they believed they were realizing an eternal ideal: 
This was also Luther’s case. He supposes that he is invoking a law uni- 
versal and eternal; in reality he is seeking the law which suits a society 
in which the gospel would be dominant ... From all these considerations 
it results that not only is the rational and universal law of Luther trans- 
formed into a law strongly influenced by the Gospel, but that the German 
Reformer has not been quite able to detach the law from the authority of 
Scripture as a sacred code. 


Ehrhardt is also impressed by the fact that Luther’s concep- 
tion is “eminently theological.” Natural law does not emanate 
from man but is a rule established by God. Here he finds 
Luther’s thought at variance with that of William of Ockham 
who “assigns as the end of natural law the realization of what 
is useful to society.””. In Luther’s case “to be natural the law 
is not less divine, and that not merely 1n a more or less vague 
sense, but in a sense very concrete and exact.’ He employed 
the idea to meet the authoritative claims of canon law on the 
one hand and the Anabaptist use of Scripture on the other. 
Not only is the conception found to have “its roots in the funda- 
mental principles of his theology”; Luther also, says Ehrhardt, 
sought to make it “a principle of social reform.” As he did 
so he was obliged to interpret it by means of borrowings from 
the Old and the New Testament, from Roman law, from na- 
tional tradition, even from the canon law. Yet he had to 
recognize that in human life natural law is vitiated by sin and 
of itself inadequate to give social expression to the will of God.” 


A. Lang discounts Ehrhardt’s positive opinion, points to 
what he designates the “incidental” and “cursory” treatment 
of natural law in Luther’s treatises and stresses on the other 


18 ‘‘La notion du droit naturel chez Luther’’ in Etudes de théologie et d’histoire, 
publiées par MM. les professeurs de la faculté protestante de Paris en hommage 
a la faculté de théologie de Montauban (Paris, 1901), 287-320, especially 
302ff., 317f. <A. Lang (Die Reformation, note 7 above) and E. Doumergue, 
Jean Calvin, les hommes et les choses de son temps, V (Lausanne, 1917), 
458ff., have commented critically on Ehrhardt’s study. 
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hand his frequent allusions to the temporal order as evil. Lang’s 
study, already cited, is primarily directed against Troeltsch’s 
early view of the essentially medieval character of Reformation 
thought. At this point, he argues, it was the liberals of the 
age of rationalism, and not the Reformers, who were medieval. 
Troeltsch himself, however, in his studies (of subsequent 
date) on our present subject, does not equate Luther’s teaching 
with that of medieval writers. Luther, he tells us, identified 
the natural law with the Decalogue, and found the latter simply 
confirmed and interpreted by Jesus and the Apostles, with 
the result that the Hebrew code, combined with the natural law, 
becomes steeped in Christian thought and is then proclaimed as 
identical with the Gospel law of love. Apart from these as- 
sociations the natural law is held by Luther to have been 
misconceived: the pagans left out of their conception of it the 
religious element expressed in the first table of the Command- 
ments and now illumined by the Christian evangel. The Chris- 
tian and the natural law come together in a conservative ethics 
of calling, family, and social relationships, but this union is 
incomplete and ends in a patriarchal conception of natural 
law and glorification of state power on the one hand, and on 
the other an inner political and social indifference. Troeltsch 
closely associates Luther’s doctrine of natural law with his re- 
quirement of obedience to rulers as to divine authority, an 
obedience which admits in no circumstances whatever of any 
resort to resistance. ‘‘Non-resistance (to rulers) is therefore,” 
says Troeltsch, “not primarily a command of the Gospel but 
a requirement of natural law.’’ Karl Holl, in a study of 
Luther’s ethics, asserts that Luther ‘did not fall back upon 
natural law.” He criticizes Troeltsch’s statements and inter- 
pretations, and makes the Reformer’s conception of reason and 
the law of nature depend upon the Christian conscience and 
the Christian command to love.” E. Doumergue rejects Ehr- 
hardt’s emphasis on the importance of natural law for Luther, 
and finds a lack of coherence and precision in Luther’s utter- 
ances on the topic, addressed as they were to both papalist 


19 Troeltsch, Social Teaching, II, 5380 (ef. II, 504f.), and his essays ‘‘ Das 
christliche Naturrecht’’ and ‘‘Das_ stoisch-christliche Naturrecht und das 
moderne profane Naturrecht’’ in Gesammelte Schriften, edited by Hans 
Baron (Tiibingen, 1925), IV, 156-191, especially 161f., 180ff. 

20 ‘*Der Neubau der Sittlichkeit’’ in Gesammelte Aufsidtze zur Kirchengeschichte 
(Tiibingen, 1921), I, 131-244, especially 207ff. 
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and Anabaptist opponents.** G. Wiinsch favors the position 
of Troeltsch as against that of Holl, but finds that both authors 
have been one-sided and that they have failed to present a 
complete answer to the question of natural law in Luther. 
Wunsch argues that Luther took over from tradition the con- 
ception of natural law and of the world as the creation of God, 
but did not present a rational account of the state as a natural 
law institution. Rather he thought of it as an office—a func- 
tion of persons called to serve in it.” K. Barth and E. Brunner, 
as is well known, have contended over the possibility of a 
natural theology for Protestantism, and in that connection have 
introduced considerations of natural law which have stimulated 
interest in the topic. These discussions, however, need not 
be reported here.” Franz Xaver Arnold in a careful mono- 
graph, assails, perhaps too insistently, the position of Holl, 
and presents an exposition of Luther’s teaching that makes 
him, though not quite a Thomist, much more of a traditionalist 
in his view of natural law than has generally been supposed.” 


It is notable that the two writers who have attempted an 
extended investigation of the subject, namely Ehrhardt and 
Arnold, the one a French Protestant and the other a German 
Roman Catholic, have each rendered a decidedly positive verdict: 
the doctrine of natural law, they tell us, has a definite and an 
important place in Luther’s thought. My own limited reading 
in search of Luther’s conception of natural law prepared me to 
receive Arnold’s dissertation with no surprise beyond what 1s 
afforded by the fact that it has proved possible to assemble so 
large a body of relevant material as he has extracted from the 
writings of the Reformer. The study teems with quotations, 
and these extend from Luther’s early notes on the Sentences 


21 Doumergue, Jean Calvin, V, 458ff. 

22 Evangelische Ethik des Politischen (Tiibingen, 1936), 126ff.; Evangelische 
Wirtschaftsethik (Tiibingen, 1927), 566ff. 

23 Cf. E. Brunner, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen (Tiibingen, 1932). Translated 
by O. Wyon as The Divine Imperative (London, 1937); Natur und Gnade 
(Tiibingen, 1935); K. Barth, Nein, Antwort an Emil Brunner (‘‘ Theologische 
Existenz Heute,’’ No. 14, Munich, 1934); E. Schlink, Gesetz und Evangelium 
(‘*Theologische Existenz Heute,’’ No. 53, Munich, 1937). 

24 Zur Frage des Naturrechts bei Martin Luther (Munich, 1937). The book 
is a Tiibingen dissertation. Arnold, who is concerned in his preface (1936) 
with the ‘‘ Bolshevik world peril’’ and has his hat off to Hitler as the savior 
therefrom, writes as a Roman Catholic in an irenic spirit toward Protestantism. 
His Die Staatslehre des Kardinals Bellarmin (Munich, 1934) contains a care- 
fully written introductory sketch of the natural law doctrines of the Re- 
formers (24-37). Arnold is a pupil of Otto Schilling. 
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(1510-11) to fragments of the Tabletalk dated within three 
days of his death.*” Some surprise, too, will be felt by those 
who have accepted the judgments of Lang, Doumergue, and 
Holl in works referred to above, and of other writers who mini- 
mize natural law in Protestantism,”® at the evidence of the 
emphasis and relative consistency with which Luther handles 
the topic. His works offer, of course, no extended, systematic 
treatment of natural law. But the many fragmentary ref- 
erences are here put together with every appearance of essential 
harmony. 

Arnold’s familiarity with scholastic thought helps him to 
recognize and evaluate the scholastic elements in Luther’s view. 
We may not be so confident of his insight into the special 
theological doctrines of Luther, though here he utilizes the 
opinions of selected Protestant interpreters. Luther employed 
in his early writings, especially his Psalms and Romans, the 
scholastic term synteresis, which is a moral sense (called by 
Aquinas a habit) common to all men, a residuum or remnant of 
unfallen nature, which becomes the entering point of God’s 
work in the soul.** It is admitted that Luther abandoned this 
term as he sharpened the distinction between nature and 
grace; but he did not therewith cast away the notion of a 
natural morality. In his De servo arbitrio (1525), Arnold 
points out, he holds the question at issue between him and 
Erasmus closely to matters pertaining to salvation, refuses to 
dispute of nature, and admits the function of the will in civil 
morality. Arnold also calls attention to the employment by 
Luther of the Aristotelian-scholastic conception of  éaetxera 
or equity, the moderation of strict law. The term is defined 
in Luther’s earliest works; and it was given increasing emphasis 
25 Zur Frage des Naturrechts, 27, 114. E, Wolf in a critical review (Theologische 

Litteraturblatt, LXIIL (1938), 180f.) thinks Arnold’s analysis inadequate 
to the weight of his quoted and cited material. 
26 Cf. G. de Lagarde, Recherches sur l’esprit politique de la Réforme (Paris, 
1926), 134ff.; A. P. d’Entréves, The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought 
(Oxford, 1939), 2, 94ff. 
Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts, 27ff.; Art. ‘‘Synderesis’’ in J. M. Baldwin, 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, I1, 655ff.; Aquinas, Summa theologica, 
I, 79:12. It was St. Jerome who gave this word to Western thought in the 
sense of ‘‘scintilla conscientiae,’’? the spark of conscience left in Adam at 
the Fall. Christopher St. German (d. 1540), in his celebrated Doctor and 
Student, (Dial. I, chs. xiii-xv) treats lucidly ‘‘synderesis,’’? ‘‘reason,’’ and 
‘“conscience.’’ Aecording to St. German, ‘‘synderesis is a natural power of 


the soul set in the highest part thereof, moving and stirring it to good and 
abhorring evil’’ (1787 edition, 39). 
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in his later years. In distinguishing between justum and 
aequum Luther has in mind, we are told, the difference between 
positive and natural law. In quotations adduced, Luther as- 
sociates equity with reason and nature and repeatedly quotes the 
maxim reported by Cicero, “Summum ius, summa iniuria” 
(“enges Recht; weit Unrecht’”)—if you judge according to 
the limit of the law you do a great injustice.” 


Iil 


It is possible here only to indicate two or three points of 
recurring emphasis in Luther’s references to natural law. For 
him, as for his predecessors, it is affirmed by St. Paul. On the 
classical passage in Romans 2:15, Luther’s gloss is: ‘For 
naturally and indelibly the law of nature has been stamped 
upon the mind as a good testimony of good things and an evil 
testimony of evil things.’’*’ This natural and indelible witness 
of good and evil is of course for Luther damaged in man’s 
fallen state. Luther’s law of nature is “relative.”” Man's 
damaged nature is helpless in matters of salvation and, for that 
matter, defective in matters temporal. But the temporal 
sphere is the province of nature and reason. When Christ 
says: “Without me ye can do nothing,” he does not speak of 
the natural and worldly life but of the fruits of the Gospel.” 
There is a moral order of nature, independent of the Scriptures. 
“He who would be wise in worldly government may read heathen 
books . . . whence also come the old imperial laws.” “Natural 
law and natural reason form the heart and source of all written 
law.””** 

How is this natural law, in origin independent of and 
antecedent to the Bible, related by Luther to the law of the 
28 Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts, 112ff. Cf. Cicero, De Officiis, T, 10. 

29 ‘*Naturaliter enim impressa est menti lex naturae et indelebiliter testimonium 
de bonis bonum et de malis malum.’’ J. Ficker, Luther’s Vorlesung zum 
Romerbrief, 1515-16 (Leipzig, 1908), 20. In a scholium on Rom, 4:7, Luther 
associates a synteresis ‘‘which inclines to good’’ with the will. Luther does 
not follow Augustine in the peculiar view that the ‘*Gentiles’’ in this passage 
are Gentile Christians. Cf. Bolan, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 39. 
Had this souree been available to Kaltenborn he would hardly have suggested 
that ‘‘Gentiles’’ in this passage was not taken in a general sense by Luther 
(‘‘soviel ich weiss, nicht allgemein gefasst.’’) Die Vorldufer, Abt. I, 208. 

30 Auslegung des 14, 15 u. 16 kap. Johannis (1538). E. A., XLIX, 298f. 
Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts, 71. 

31 Erklirung zum 101 Psalm (1534-35). W. A. LI, 242; E. A... XXXIX, 284. 
Cf. E. A., LXI, 357, and Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts, 107. 
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Old Testament, especially the Decalogue? The latter is a 
formulation of the law of nature, and is “the Sachsenspiegel 
of the Jews’’;” that is to say it is a national law not obligatory 
for other nations, although it incorporates the law of nature 
which is also the source of the other national laws. There is a 
“Bericht,” an intimation, of the law of God and of the Ten 
Commandments written by nature in the hearts of men.* 
Moses has authority for the Jews, not for heathen and Chris- 
tians.”* Even if God had not delivered the Law by Moses, yet 
the mind of man naturally has this knowledge (notitiam) that 
one should worship God and love his neighbor. God gave the 
Jews the Commandments as something extraordinary or super- 
fluous (sum Ucberfluss); they are nothing else than the law 
of nature which is written in our heart and known naturally 
in our conscience.*’ Similarly Aquinas states that the “Old 
Law” is distinct from the natural law “not as being altogether 
different from it but as something added to it’; but Luther 
would hardly have assented to the parallel noted here by 
Aquinas: “Just as grace presupposes nature so must the divine 
law presuppose the natural law.” Aquinas also anticipates 
Luther’s position just noted when he says that the moral pre- 
cepts (of the “Old Law”) derive efficacy from natural reason, 
and would have validity “even if they had never been included 
in the Law.”** This, be it noted, is a very different “if” from 
that of Biel, “st per impossibile Deus non esset.’ Luther is 
not following the secularizing tendency of the Ockhamists. 
Next, I ask, how does Luther relate natural law to the 
Gospel? Luther clearly distinguishes natural law and Chris- 
tian law. Unlike the moral code of the Old Testament, the 
Gospel law has elements not contained in the natural law. The 
former regulates the private life of the Christian; the latter 
underlies the secular state which for Luther always contains a 
majority of non-Christians. In his Admonition to the Peasants 
(1525) he reproves the peasants for appealing to the Gospel 
in support of their political demands. The Gospel concerns 
32 Von weltlicher Obrigkeit (1523). W. A., XI, 249; Epistel aus dem Propheten 
Jeremia (1527), E. A., XLI, 216. 
33 Auslegung des 1 and 2 Kapitels Johannis (1537-38), E, A., XLVI, 84. Cf. 
Auslegung des 117 Psalm (1530), E. A., XXXIX, 288f. 
34 Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts, 49ff., with numerous references. 
35 Die erste Disputation gegen die Antinomer (1537), W. A., XXXIX, i, 374; 


Auslegung von der zehn Gebote (1528), E. A., XXXVI, 401. 
36 Summa theologica, II, i, 99:2; 100:11. 
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itself not at all in temporal matters: the cross, he emphatically 
affirms, is the law of Christians. In opposing the powers that 
be, the rebels are violating “the natural law of all the world 
that no one may be judge in his own cause or take his own 
revenge.” Their behavior is “contrary not only to Christian 
law and the Gospel but also to natural law and all equity.” 
Later in this pamphlet Luther remarks: “Now all this has 
been said of the common divine and natural law which even 
the heathen, Turks and Jews have to keep, if there is to be 
any peace or order in the world ... A Christian is a rare bird. 
Would to God that the majority of us were good, pious heathen 
who kept the natural law, not to mention the Christian law.” 
Even if you were right by natural law, he argues, you have 
forgotten the Christian law.** Luther at times says the Chris- 
tians need no (secular) law, since they exceed the requirements 
of the law.“ Luther held but, according to Ehrhardt and 
Troeltsch, receded from, the view that Christians ought not to 
seek justice in the courts of law.” 
When Luther thus radically differentiates the law of the 
Christian life from the law of the state we should remember 
that for him the Christian is, as he repeatedly says, a rara avis. 
The masses, though baptized, will always remain unchristian. 
The Christian for Luther is a member of a small spiritual 
minority, comparable to those who in Aquinas’ day would set 
out to follow the evangelical counsels which transcend the de- 
mands of the law. Luther vehemently condemns” the counsels 
of perfection: they have been set up by the scholastics out of 
perversity and caprice. Thus the schoolman and the Reformer 
present two ways of relating the perfection-seeking Christian 
with the state, the Christian law with civil law and_ order. 
Aquinas’ superior Christian is, mutatis mutandis (and the 
mutanda are important), Luther’s real Christian, and always 
a “rare bird.” Not all, of course, of the Gospel precepts are 
for Luther beyond the sphere of natural law. For example, 
37 W. A., XVIII, 310ff.; E. A., XXIV, 271ff.; Works of Martin Luther, IV 
(Philadelphia, 1931), 226ff. 

38 Von weltlicher Obrigkeit (1523), W. A., XI, 239ff.; E. A., X, 426ff.; Works 
of Martin Luther, III (Philadelphia, 1930), 234. 

39 See, however, Holl’s criticism, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, I, 211. Holl takes the 
ground that Luther is probably not the author of the Auslegung der Bergpredigt 
of 1532. Cf. E. A., XVI, 83; W. A., XXXII, lxxvi and G. Wiinsch, Evangelische 


Ethik des Politischen, 134, footnote 1. 
40 Twice, for example, in his Von weltlicher Obrigkeit. 
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the Golden Rule is unambiguously within it. In his Great 
Sermon on Usury (1520) he refers to “the natural law which 
the Lord announces” in Luke 6:31; Matt. 7:12. “Nature, 
like love,” he tells us in Von weltlicher Obrigkeit, “teaches that I 
should do as I would be done by.” Luther knows the Chris- 
tian prince and the Christian subject, even, in a sense, the Chris- 
tian state, but not a nation composed of Christians. The positive 
law is made primarily for the non-Christians. It ought to be 
based not on the Gospel but on the natural law, which antedates 
Christianity and extends beyond it, and which rests upon a 
damaged but indestructible divine endowment of human nature. 


In the final (1535) edition of Luther’s Commentary on 
Galatians there 1s a typical passage emphasizing the limitations 
of human reason under sin, but conveying a characteristic 
recognition of the traditional doctrine of lex naturae. 


For although all men have a certain natural knowledge implanted in their 
minds, by which they are naturally aware that what one wants to have 
done to himself should be done to another (this and like ideas, which 
we call the law of nature, are the basis of human law and of all good 
works), yet is human reason so corrupt and blind through the devil’s 
wickedness that it does not understand that knowledge native to it, or if, 
indeed, admonished by God’s word, it does understand, yet knowingly 
(such is the power of Satan) it neglects and despises it.*? 


A third question. What is the relation of Luther’s concep- 
tion of natural law to his theology? Is it, as Ehrhardt affirms, 
rooted in the fundamental principles of his theology? Or is it, 


41 Grosser Sermon von den Wucher (1520), W. A. VI, 49; E. A. XVI, 96; 
Works of Martin Luther, IV (Philadelphia, 1931), 53; also W. A., VI, 52; 
EK. A. XVI, 100: ‘‘so doch das naturlich Gesetz sagt: was wir uns wollen 
und gonnen solten wir auch unserm Niichsten wollen und gonnen’’; and Von 
weltlicher Obrigkeit (1523), W. A., XI, 279; E. A., XXII, 104; Works of 
Martin Luther, I1t (Philadelphia, 1930), 272. Cf. Kurzere Auslegung der 
Epistel an die Galater (1525), 5:14 (§85) (quoting Matt. 7:12): ‘‘So ist 
nun das Gesetz welches da gehet durch alle Welt, allen Menschen wohl 
bekannt, geschrieben in aller Menschen Herzen.’’ Waleh’s edition, IX, 302. 
On this point see also Ehrhardt (‘‘La notion du droit naturel chez Luther,’’ 
302) who citing Luther’s Great Sermon on Usury remarks: ‘‘Dans se méme 
ecrit il juxtapose 4 plusieurs reprises la charité et la loi naturelle comme si 
ces deux choses n’en faissaient qu’une.’’ Cf. the reference to Gratian above, 
note 14. 

42 Tametsi enim omnes homines notitiam quandam naturalem habeant, animis 
ipsorum insitam, qua naturaliter sentiunt alteri faciendum esse, quod quis velit 
sibi fieri (quae sententia et similes, quas legem naturae vocamus, sunt funda- 
mentum humani juris et omnium bonorum operum), tamen adeo corrupta et 
caeeca est vitio diaboli humana ratio, ut illam cognitionem secum natam non 
intelligat, aut si etiam admonita verbo Dei intelligat, tamen scienter (tanta 
est potentia Satanae) eam negligat et contemnat. E. A. (Lat.) XXX, 357; 
W. A., XL, ii, 66f. 
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to use a phrase of Brunner, in “artificial union” with his 
theology ?** Or is it an extraneous and unassimilated element? 
I think we may answer, first, that the treatment of natural law 
in Luther avoids conflict with his doctrine of salvation, because 
for him that law is wholly inoperative in the field of salvation. 
Instead of saying that it is rooted in his theology it would be 
safer to say that his theology makes room for it and avoids 
controversy with it. It remains something of an alien in the 
republic of his theology. But we may say this only when we 
speak of the non-traditional, intimately personal part of his 
theology. There is also a vast area of traditional theology in 
Luther, and to this natural law is in no sense uncongenial. In 
“theology,” understood as the science of the schoolmen which 
includes within its province ethics, law, and politics, Luther’s 
doctrine of natural law is indeed rooted. This is, however, 
“Luther's theology” only in the sense that it is the theology 
he shared with his contemporaries, and even with his opponents. 


3ut we can, I think, be a little more positive. It is to be 
remembered that Luther habitually treats the topic from the 
religious and theological side. For him natural law is not in 
the slightest degree severed from the thought of God. There 
is not, as in Biel, the suggestion that it could have existence 
or validity apart from God. Here, though he does not compare 
the doctors, he appears to revert from late Ockhamism to 
Thomism. G. Catlin has said of Aquinas that for him “natural 
law is the will of a very personal God.’** The statement 
would be equally true of Luther. It would perhaps still better 
describe the views of Zwingli and of Calvin. Nowhere among 
the Reformers do we find the secularization of natural law. 
Arnold has pointed to Luther’s repeated rejection of that 
“naturalistic” form of secularism that would apply the term 
“law of nature” in the biological realm: it is not something 
that is exhibited in the instinctive life of beasts.*” Natural law 
43 E. Brunner, The Divine Imperative. Translated by O. Wyon (London, 1937), 
269ff. The expression is used of the relation of natural law and Christian 
ethics in Protestantism. 
44 The Story of Political Philosophy (New York, 1939), 172. G. Gurvitch has 
a similar remark about Ockham: Art. ‘* Natural Law,’’ Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. 
Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts, 110f. Similarly the Lutheran jurist John 
Oldendorp rejects Ulpian’s views that ‘‘ius naturale est quod natura omnia 
animalia docuit’’ as an abuse of the word ‘‘ius,’’ and agrees with Cicero: in the 


brutes there is no ratio hence there is no ius. Kaltenborn, Vorldufer, Abt. 
I, 27f. 


ote 
or 
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is always treated on the level of discussions of God, creation 
of man, and society. In this sense, too, it rests in Luther’s 
theology. Luther, as Kaltenborn says, regards law as “of a 
spiritual nature.’”*° 

In Cicero himself (whom Luther praises above Aristotle) 
natural law springs from theology: it is part of a natural 
theology. Luther is in the tradition of the ancients, the fathers, 
and the schoolmen, when he ascribes to God a concern for all 
his creatures, and attributes man’s reason to God’s gift. Reason 
has been crippled by sin, and Luther does not hold it in high 
esteem; but it retains something indestructible of the original 
divine gift, so that by the law of nature men, the creatures of 
God, are adapted for a “civil righteousness” in a world of 
God’s making. 


IV 


Finally, how vital is Luther’s doctrine of natural law for 
his political ethics? Luther never set out to treat political 
ethics as a science. He did not write a Policraticus or a De 
regimine principum. His utterances on politics, though fairly 
extensive, are occasional, and characteristically suffused with 
theology. There is undoubtedly in these utterances a tend- 
ency to apply the Scripture directly by way of political counsel, 
to the eclipse of morality as such, and of natural law. This is 
admitted by Ehrhardt and stressed by Lang. Lang cites 
especially the Von weltlicher Obrigkeit in which he points out 
that the doctrines of civil power are enforced from Bible texts 
and natural law is introduced only at the end.” To say with 
Lang that it is introduced “in an extremely cursory manner,” 
is quite misleading, however. Luther has previously excluded 
the discussion of law, in remarks which show his awareness of 
the natural law. The prince must be wiser than his jurists 
and know more than his law-books, and decide when the law 
is to be moderated. Further, his notice of natural law at the 
end is not cursory but emphatic. He calls for its application 
where contending parties do not acknowledge the Christian 
law. “For nature, like love, teaches that I should do as I 
would be done by.” When you “ignore love and the law of 


46 Die Vorliufer, Abt. I, 207. 
47 Lang, The Reformation, 189 (German edition, 18.) 
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nature’ the law-books will only betray you. Luther recites a 
lurid story of natural justice dispensed by Charles the Bold, 
and adds: 

You see, such a decision no pope, no jurist and no law-book could have 
given him; but it sprang from untrammeled reason, above the Jaw in the 
books, and is so excellent that everyone must approve of it and find the 
justice of it written in his own heart. St. Augustine in his Sernion of the 
Lord on the Mount writes in the same fashion. Therefore we should keep 
written laws subject to reason, whence indeed they have welled as from the 
spring of justice, and not make the spring dependent on its rivulets, nor 
take reason captive to the letter.** 


Thus in a work on the secular state, Luther, having de- 
clined to discuss matters of law, has been led, in spite of him- 
self, to affirm the primary character of natural law and ends, 
not with a perfunctory or incidental reference, but with a con- 
vinced and emphatic declaration. The spring of natural law 
must not be made to depend on the rivulets of positive law. 
Natural law here, I think it may be fairly said, is essential 
to government. To be more accurate, it is essential to the 
government of non-Christians by a Christian ruler. The 
governed in any state being assumed by Luther to consist 
mainly of non-Christians, the role assigned to natural law 
is politically fundamental. 

We may conclude with a reference to Luther’s momentous 
decision to resist the Emperor. His most emphatic utterance 
on this was made in January, 1539, though the decision had 
been taken at the time of the formation of the Schmalkald 
League, eight years earlier. It is a memorandum signed by 
Luther, Jonas, Bucer, and Melanchthon, in that order.”” I¢nders, 
in a note appended to his edition of the document, supposes it 
to be from Melanchthon’s pen since it uses an historical illu- 
stration dear to him. At least one sentence in it: “All this, as 
stated, is without doubt right and Christian,” seems to me 
more likely to be Luther’s own. Be that as it may, it had 
Luther’s assent. It states and briefly answers two questions: 
1. whether governments ought to defend their subjects against 
48 E. A., XXII, 105; W. A., XI, 280; I use J. J. Schindel’s translation. Works 

of Martin Luther, III (Philadelphia, 1930), 273. Troeltsch (Social Teach- 
ing, II, 508) sees Luther’s attitude to the natural and social order becoming 


more positive as the Sermon on the Mount and natural law were seen to be 


in harmony. 
49 E. L. Enders, Luther’s Briefwechsel, XII, 78ff. 
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unjust power, against princes and against the Emperor, 
especially in matters of religion; 2. whether the defender ought 
to wait until his enemy actually attacks. To the first question 
an affirmative answer is given on the basis of natural law. 
The Gospel confirms the Obrigkeit, and with it also ‘“naturliche 
und gesetste Rechte”; as also Paul says, ‘‘the law is established 
for the unrighteous.” As a father protects his family from 
violence, so should a prince, on the example of Constantine who 
overthrew the tyrant Licinius, protect his people from a mur- 
derous emperor who would compel them to blasphemy and 
idolatry. In sucha case the bond between inferior and superior 
is dissolved jure naturae. To the second question, the answer 
is No; if the ban has been pronounced against an ally, the de- 
fender has the right to anticipate the attack; ‘‘for the Gospel 
does not forbid, rather it confirms, the office of government 
and natural law.” 


This document may remind us that Calvin was not the 
first of the Reformers who countenanced an orderly resistance 
to “tyranny.” It may also serve to show how consciously 
and designedly the theory of natural law and natural right 
was summoned to the aid of the Protestant cause during the 
years of anxious tension before the outbreak of the Schmalkald 
Wars. It is more to our present purpose, and I believe it 
is wholly legitimate, to regard the declaration as confirmation 
of the view that natural law is determinative for Luther’s 
political thinking. Whenever he uses a theoretical argument 
for a judgment or an attitude affecting secular politics, he 
confidently makes his appeal to this great traditional doctrine. 
Insofar, then, as he puts forward any political theory, that 
theory marches under the ensign of natural law, considered 
as a part of the law of God, the author of man’s reason.” 


50 Cf. J. W. Allen, ‘‘Martin Luther,’’ in F. J. C. Hearnshaw, The Social and 
Political Ideas of ... the Renaissance and Reformation (New York, undated), 
181: ‘*Customary or Imperial law, all merely man-made law, is binding only 
so far as it conforms to two other systems: to the law of God expressed in 
the Scriptures and to the law of God expressed in what Luther calls naturlich 
Recht. This strictly medieval conception is the groundwork of all Luther’s 
thought on government.’’ 








RELIGION FOR SLAVES: DIFFICULTIES AND 
METHODS 


HAVEN P. PERKINS 
Woodstock, Illinots 


I confine myself largely to the period between 1830 and 
1850 and to the movement for additional religious instruction 
of slaves which flourished during those years, though it did 
not end in 1850. The sources on which the analysis is based 
represent conditions in South Carolina and Georgia, with a 
moderate sampling of Alabama and Mississippi, and not a 
great deal for the border states." 

As for the aspirations and ideology of the leaders of the 
movement, it was held that it is not enough to permit slaves 
to attend services in the white churches. Seating accommoda- 
tions are not adequate, for many of the slaves the distances 
are too great, and this is particularly true in the black belts 
where the influence of Christianity is most needed.* More- 
over, the service and sermon which are suitable for the whites 
are not suitable for Negroes, and it is desirable to give them 
some chance to lead in prayer, though this must be limited. 
Since the major part of the ministry to slaves must be under- 
taken by whites, a special effort must be made to build up Negro 
missions, and clergymen who minister to whites must be per- 
mitted and encouraged to give a large part of their time to 
slave instruction. The ones who should pay for this extension 
of missionary work are the planters whose slaves receive the 
instruction. For them it is a duty—the Bible says the slaves 
are part of their family.*. The church has always included 
both bond and free. The slaves are the “poor” to whom the 
Gospel should be preached; they are destitute and neglected, 
and under the influence of powerful temptations. Clearly the 
slaves cannot appeal from a refusal of the master to supply 
religious instructions. They have labored, and their souls 


1 See the excellent article by Luther J. Jackson, ‘‘ Religious Development of 
the Negro in Virginia from 1760 to 1860,’’ Journal of Negro History, XVI 
(April, 1931), 168. 

2 Columbian Star and Christian Index, V (Dec. 24, 1831), 410. 

3 Southern Presbyterian Review, VIII (Oct., 1854), 270. 
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should be fed from their labor.* For a slave has a soul’ and 
is subject to eternal punishment unless brought to repentance 
in exactly the same manner as a white sinner. All men have 
a common origin.” The Negro, like other men, is innately re- 
ligious, and he will get his religion in distorted form through 
leaders of his own race if deprived of white guidance. Slaves 
can achieve and have achieved the highest spiritual perfection. 
Although their duties are different from those of whites, it 
is possible for Negroes to fulfill them perfectly. On the other 
hand, the duties of slaves are more contrary to corrupt nature 
and are harder to perform than those of a master, therefore 
it is needful to dwell on these duties more.’ Since the Christian 
life consists in grateful acceptance of the station to which one 
has been called, and faithful performance of the duties of that 
station, conversion will produce the most obedient slaves.’ 
It is not possible to rule entirely by force. Christian precepts 
establish their dominion in the Negro’s heart, and the bond 
of common church life, with heightened attachment to wife 
and child, help to keep him from running away. This should 
be accompanied by the master’s rendering to the slave what is 
just and equal in the way of food, clothing, shelter, etc. 


A program of religious instruction for slaves will be the 
best possible answer to the abolitionists. 


The work should be carried on by Southerners. No basic 
alteration of the civil status of the slave would be intended or 
etfected..° There are numerous abuses of the institution of 


4 Resolution of a Georgia presbytery, quoted in Charles C. Jones, Suggestions 
on the Religious Instruction of the Negroes (Philadelphia, n. d.), 112. Jones 
was the outstanding missionary to the slaves and also the spokesman for the 
movement. His books give a complete picture of its theory and practice, 
with a good deal of its history, and also survey with acumen and honesty 
the state of slave religion. 

5 H. N. MeTyeire, et al., Duties of Masters to Servants (Charleston, 1851), 25. 

6 Presbyterian Herald, XIV (Jan. 22, 1846), 3, col. 6. Cf. Jones, Religious 

Instruction of the Negroes (Savannah, 1842), 179. Do not confuse this with 

the book by the sama author cited above. The book now referred to is the 

best single volume for anyone who wants to make the acquaintance of the 
movement rapidly. 

Joshua L. Wilson, Relations and Duties of Servants and Masters (Cincinnati, 

1839), 23. 

James H. Thornwell, Rights and Duties of Masters (Charleston, 1850), 37, 44. 

Presbyterian General Assembly of 1818; Samuel J. Baird, Collection of the 

Acts, Deliverances, and Testimonies, ete. (Philadelphia, 1855), 822. 

| 10 For a characteristic strong statement see, e. g., J. H. Rice to A. Alexander, 

April 14, 1817, quoted in William Maxwell, Memoir of John H. Rice (Phila- 
delphia, 1835), 312. The date—1817—is interesting, before Garrison, Den- 
mark Vesey, or Nat Turner. 
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slavery which a spread of religion among masters and slaves 
would greatly ameliorate, and it might even be desirable to 
amend some of the laws, but slavery is clearly sanctioned in 
the Bible. The General Assembly of the Old School Presby- 
terian Church in 1849 rejoiced “‘to believe, that the action of 
former Assemblies, so far from aiding or allowing the iniquitous 
oppression of man by his fellow-man, has been steadily pro- 
moting amelioration in the condition of the slaves, by winning 
the confidence of masters, in our freedom from fanaticism, and 
by stimulating the slaveholder and his Pastor alike, to labour 
in the religious instruction of the blacks.” The South is a 
bulwark against rationalistic, atheistic equalitarianism, against 
all efforts for human rearranging of the divine fabric of so- 
ciety, but its stand will be nullified to the extent that it fails 
to heed God’s command to bring His salvation to all the mem- 
bers of the household. 

An essential part of the theory of the movement was the 
assertion that it was necessary to discuss the duties of masters, 
many Southerners feeling that there had been far too much 
debate already. “Let us discuss this quietly among ourselves,” 
replied the leaders of the movement, ‘‘otherwise it will be im- 
possible to carry out God’s will and remove the abuses which 
give some foundation for abolitionist accusations.” It is an 
interesting fact that Thornwell’s sermon, “The Rights and 
Duties of Masters,” although delivered at the dedication of a 
church for Negroes, was heard only by whites.” 


Concerning organization and procedure, it was held that 
the minister must be white. To a considerable extent the slaves 
must meet separately, though this was a prs aller’’ enforced 
by the rural character of the South, the existence of black belts, 
and the shortage of seating accommodations in the existing 
churches, most of which were in the towns. The necessity for 
separate Negro services, accepted with reluctance by the re- 
ligious leaders, would seem to fit in with a feeling which they 
shared—that it was desirable to keep the slaves on the plan- 
tations Sundays and evenings. When I speak of “separate” 
services I mean usually a service in the master’s house with 
the family present, or special services in the regular churches 
11 John B. Adger, My Life and Times (Richmond, 1899), 178. 


12 Southern Presbyterian Review, VIII (July, 1854), 2; ef. MeTyeire, Duties of 
Masters, 38. 
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with a white minister and often a few other whites present. 
In any case there would be at least one white man (the min- 
ister), except in the case of weekday prayer meetings in the 
slave cabins, usually for small groups. So far as possible the 
planter’s family ought to participate in the religious exercises. 
As to Negroes from other plantations, Jones, for example, never 
made a public announcement of a plantation service, but merely 
notified the owner (who had of course already been asked 
for his permission, and a refusal was possible) of the time and 
date, leaving it to him to decide whether visitors were to be 
allowed, and how much the service would be “advertised.” 
Slave cabin prayer meetings unsupervised by whites’* were not 
to be attended by Negroes from other estates. 


So far I have probably given the impression that every- 
thing was to be done on the plantation. This is not the case. 
Most of the work had to be done by ministers attached to the 
existing town churches, with white congregations under their 
care. While many of these ministers carried on plantation 
missions during the week, they also did things for the slaves 
in the town churches on Sundays, and this was done by a still 
larger number whose weekday time was completely taken up 
in town. It was felt that Negroes ought to attend and should 
be allowed to attend the main services for the whites at the 
church. In Zion Church, Charleston, there were strict rules 
governing such few movements as slaves were permitted to 
make within the church."* Special services at church were 
also organized for them, on Sundays, of course, when the 
slaves were not working. This would be in the daytime, for 
the most part, in contrast to the weekday mission services on 
the plantations, which were at night. It was thought that 
Negroes who went to town Sunday should be home by evening. 
Besides the “separate”? (1. e. with few whites present besides 
the minister) Negro services on Sunday, there were likely to 
be Sunday Schools, slave inquiry meetings, and regular cate- 
13 See Proceedings of the Meeting in Charleston on the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes (Charleston, 1845), 20. This is an invaluable source. It con- 
tains 44 letters from 20 districts, describing conditions and making suggestions. 
The meeting lasted three days, was interdenominational, and was attended 
by many outstanding public figures. 

14 Clarence V. Bruner, Religious Instruction of the Slaves in the Antebellum 


South (Ph. D. thesis—typewritten—George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1933), 194. Bruner reproduces the relevant material from most of the available 
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chising of Negroes, perhaps at the main service held jointly 
with the whites, perhaps separately. Joint communion ser- 
vices seem to have been common.” It was thought that slaves 
should be noticed in some way at the main sermon addressed 
to both whites and Negroes. Then in addition to all this the 
minister (and we are still dealing with a resident pastor, not 
a missionary) ought to hold services on the plantations, or- 
ganize Sunday Schools and inquiry meetings there, and catechize 
and visit the slave church members, as well as those attending 
services. Probably only a minority of the resident pastors 
carried on such extensive plantation activities. 


It was essential to add missionaries, especially in the 
black belts. They might be responsible to a denomination 
(and this would often be true in the cases where they were 
paid by a single planter, as well as where they were the re- 
sult of corporate missionary effort) or they might be under 
the control of an association of white men in the locality, which 
would usually be interdominational. A large part of the work 
of these missionaries would be carried on at individual plan- 
tations and a very large part of it would consist of services 
attended by only a few whites. 


The amount of responsibility to be granted to slave lead- 
ers was a matter of much debate. Few whites trusted them 
to preach. Jones maintained in the abstract that Negroes “have 
a right to the ministry,” but he is almost alone in this view, 
and it seems to have had no practical results even with him. 
A pamphlet usually attributed to the Episcopal minister Dalcho 
and giving an account of the Denmark Vesey conspiracy, held 
that there were no Episcopalians in the plot, because in that 
denomination the Negro class leaders “were not allowed to 
exhort or expound scriptures in words of their own; to use 
extempore prayer, and to utter, at such times, whatever non- 
sense and profanity might happen to come into their minds.”” 


15 One of the best descriptions of a joint communion service is in James Stacy, 
History of the Midway Congregational Church, Liberty County, Georgia 
(Newnan, Georgia, n. d.), 180. This is a valuable book, since the community 
described—it was the scene of Jones’ endeavors—probably had more intensive 
work on religious instruction for Negroes than any other in the South, and 
over a longer period. The changes from generation to generation are clearly 
shown, beginning before the Revolution and carrying down into the 1880’s. 
The book is concrete and factual. 

16 Quoted in Christopher E. Gadsden, Essay on the Life of the Rt. Rev. Theodore 
Dehon (Charleston, 1833), 205. 
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This view of the advantages of the Episcopal service was wide- 
spread among non-Episcopalians, and shows what opinion the 
whites held of slave preachers. It was usually recommended 
that the following services be reserved for the white minister: 
communion, baptism, weddings (here unanimity ceases), and 
funerals (here many recommend the opposite). 

Yet it was felt that some trusted Negro intermediaries 
~vere needed. The meeting of the Charleston Presbytery in 1854 
testified to “the moral and spiritual uncongeniality” between the 
two races, and the reserve and reticence, not to say insincerity, 
of the slaves in dealing with the whites. Olmsted" reports 
that many white clergymen told him that the slaves would trust 
only leaders of their own color. In the black belts the problem 
was complicated by the absenteeism of the whites. The need 
for Negro leaders was felt especially in matters of discipline, 
where of course the slaves would be tempted to insincerity. It 
might be a matter of talking too much as well as talking too 
little—a clergyman’s wife reports that a white minister would 
always be overloaded with endless details of Negro squabbles 
unless he knew how to protect himself. The emphasis on 
discipline is indicated by the usual name for the slave leaders: 
watchmen. These men had a large pastoral responsibility, 
perhaps most of the dealing with individuals fell to them. Even 
allowing for the importance of discipline, and with the stipula- 
tion that the Negro leaders were not to preach, and that ser- 
vices were to be conducted by whites so far as that was possible, 
there was still a great deal of hesitation over the employment 
of the watchmen. Yet the movement tended to favor them. 
The temptations to be resisted with their help fell largely into 
the categories of theft, sexual offenses, drunkenness, and quar- 
reling, but it seems probable that they also had some police 
functions. I note a case of church discipline for running 
away, which abolitionists would not regard as a breach of 
the moral law. References to the activity of the watchmen reg- 
ularly mention “better” spirit and subordination among the 
slaves watched. The watchmen made regular reports to the 
white minister or church officers—often this meant once a week 
—and acted as deacons for the sick. They also took charge of 
prayer meetings in the absence of a white person, and pre- 


17 Frederick L. Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country (New York, 1860), 114. 
18 Jackson, ‘‘Negro in Virginia,’’ 196. 
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sumably were the ones most frequently called upon to lead in 
prayer when a white person was present; in some cases they 
might “exhort.” This was most frequent among the Baptists. 
Practically all of the Sunday School teaching was done by 
whites. The watchmen were selected by the white church 
organization or by the white minister. 


A writer in the Southern Presbyterian Review" recommend- 
ed that a separate session be set up for the slave church, 
consisting of white men, and having its own representatives in 
the Presbytery. The session would be appointed by some white 
session of Presbytery for the sole purpose of administering the 
slave church. This was felt to be more satisfactory than hav- 
ing the Negro church directly under the control of the session 
of a white church, which would be preoccupied with the affairs 
of this church, and would be too busy to attend to slave 
problems. The session of the Negro church, with its own 
representation in the Presbytery, would be able to guarantee 
that attention was given to slave needs. Jones also favored 
this arrangement. I have not run across any case where it 
was put into effect. In Liberty County, the most successful 
example of missionary activity, there was no separate church 
organization for the Negroes. Some of the problems suggested 
by the article just referred to (the session of the white church 
being too busy with white affairs) must have been avoided in 
Liberty County by the presence of a vigorous association whose 
sole object was work among the slaves. Adger’s Negro church 
in Charleston had no session of its own.*” In 1852 the Synod 
of Georgia rejected a proposal to ordain colored deacons in a 
region remote from any Presbytery. 


Nothing was done among the slaves except by the master’s 
permission. Apparently even in the case of baptising children 
it had always been taken for granted in the South that the 
master (not the parents, relatives, or friends) was to present 
and sponsor them.*’ In one case at least it was the rule that 
entrance into the catechetical class leading to church member- 
ship required special certification from the owner, and still an- 
other certificate must precede actual reception into the church.” 


19 VIII (Oct., 1854), 282. 

20 Thornwell, Rights and Duties, iii. 

21 See Jones, Religious Instruction, 58. 

22 Southern Presbyterian Review, VIII, (July 1854), 12. 
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In other cases, white church officers and Sunday School teach- 
ers seem to have been charged with certification, but they 
presumably consulted the owners. 


Many projects clearly involved joint action by different 
denominations, at least in the very simple form of alternate 
services by different ministers. On any one plantation several 
denominations would be represented, and when the slaves had 
prayer meetings without white supervision, they seem to have 
divided up by denominations, perhaps partly because their cab- 
ins were small, but probably also because they had plenty of 
denominational exclusiveness. Their early preferences were 
for denominations in which they could have preachers of their 
own race, and when such preachers became rare the preference 
continued as a custom. A white Presbyterian church had under 
its charge a Negro Baptist church. Special arrangements 
were made to secure a (white) Baptist minister for communion. 

In dealing with material used for instruction, subjects 
emphasized, and methods employed, I cannot speak with author- 
ity on the catechisms which were drawn up specially for use 
in slave churches. What was desired in these special catechisms 
is indicated by the complaint of the Mississippi Baptist Con- 
vention in 1849 that a Catechetical Instructor by one Cham- 
bliss was not simple enough, and that a smaller book was 
needed. It was necessary, of course, for the instructor to “line 
out” something to be memorized, and for the pupils to repeat 
it until they could keep it in their heads. This made it possible 
to get along with only one teacher fr a large group. In many 
cases this was one of the slave-owner’s daughters. 


The Bible naturally supplied a large part of the material 
used in services. Leaders of the movement never tire of re- 
peating that the slave must have the Bible read to him since 
he was not allowed to read it for himself. When it was not 
actually being read its stories were retold. Explanations of 
different points were given, and many parts of the Bible were 
taken up catechetically. The creed, the commandments, and 
the Lord’s prayer were memorized. But hymns seem to have 
ranked next to the Bible in popularity. These must be learned 
line by line, and the process was accompanied by explanations 
to avoid ridiculous or even natural blunders. Here again points 
might be taken up catechetically. 
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We are told that Jones taught ‘“‘not only hymns and Scrip- 
ture, but also systematic theology,” and that it was the need 
for theology which led him to write his widely used Catechism 
for slaves.” I think we may amplify the statement and say 
that surprisingly little was said about the duties of slaves, and 
that a large part of the time was devoted to the basic doctrines 
of sin and salvation. It would be easy to get a false impres- 
sion™* from the controversial literature on slavery, and to 
imagine that these slave services centred around Ephesians 
VI, 5-9 and I Timothy VI, 1 and 2. When references were 
made to the duties of slaves, this was likely to take the form 
of retelling of the story of Hagar or the story of Onesimus. 
Possibly one reason more references were not made to the duties 
of slaves was that the Negroes objected. Jones tells of preach- 
ing about Onesimus to a slave congregation, about half of 
which left when his point became clear, while apparently the 
other half stayed mostly for the purpose of telling him after 
the service that they were sure there was no such passage in 
the Bible.* I don’t know of anything else like this episode, 
but it is a very interesting one. Naturally the preachers talked 
a great deal about the heinousness of theft, drunkenness, sexual 
immorality, and quarreling. 


Preaching, like everything else, had to be cast in a simple 
mould, with as much use of illustration as possible. If one is 
to judge by Dickson’s sermons,” this was achieved without any 
sacrifice of traditional theology. Dickson often succeeds in 
driving home his doctrinal point by vivid pictures—a burning 
ship with everyone in ignorance, and dancing on the deck, ete. 
Some thousands of slaves must have had this sermon read to 
them by their master. Dickson begins with great emphasis on the 
world as a vale of tears in which sorrow and trouble are heaped 
up because of sin. Were the slaves really persuaded to regard 
their slavery in this light? His efforts to appeal to common 
experience do not come off very well. I am reminded of 
Jones’ observation that white ministers “beholding the Negroes’ 


23 Stacy, Midway Congregational Church, 172. 

24 But contrast Proc. Charleston Meeting, 23; special lectures for Negroes after 
the joint service, ‘‘particularly as to their duties as servants.’’ J. H. Rice 
seems to have had the same emphasis, see Maxwell, Rice, 35. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Liberty County Association for the Religious 
Instruction of Slaves, 24, quoted in Albert Barnes, Inquiry into the Scriptural 
Views of Slavery (Philadelphia, 1846), 319. 

26 A. F. Dickson, Plantation Sermons (Philadelphia, 1856). 
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attention to the preaching of the Gospel, adapted to their com- 
prehension, and hearing the expressions of their thankfulness 
for the pains taken . . . come to the conclusion that they are 
an unsophisticated race .. ,” but later discover “deism, uni- 
versalism, skepticism, and all the strong objections against 
the truth of God, objections which he may perhaps have con- 
sidered peculiar only to the cultivated minds .. . of critics and 
philosophers.” 

Shouting and too frequent ‘“Amens” were of course frown- 
ed upon. 

Serious were the problems resulting from the effect of sla- 
very upon sex relations. The committee on religious instruction 
for Negroes at the Mississippi Baptist Convention in 1850 
took up nearly half the brief time allotted to it with the 
problem of slave marriages—or the absence of them. A Georgia 
Presbytery thought it worth while to prescribe that all church 
members should be regularly married, and have their children 
do the same.” The author of an article in the Southern Pres- 
‘byterian Review™ thought that three fourths of all the cases 
of church discipline arose in connection with slave sex relations. 
Bishop McTyeire agreed with him. I could add a great many 
other references, but I think this is enough to show the magni- 
tude of the problem, and the way it dominates all discussion of 
religious instruction for slaves. On the positive side, it was 
clearly recognized that Christian life is essentially family life. 
When Jones is giving advice on how to start Sunday Schools, 
he says, “First of all get the parents together, explain the 
nature of a Sunday School, and dwell on the backwardness 
and spiritual poverty of the children. They love their children. 
You have touched a chord that vibrates.” We note that this 
much of a family tie existed even under the conditions of sla- 
very, where for example the parent was never expected to pre- 
sent his baby for baptism, but instead this duty was left to the 
owner. The leaders of the movement recognized that family 
ties could be built up, and that they were vital to all moral 
and religious advancement. The slave “may be so involved in 
the order of things that he would not, for any consideration, 
have it disturbed. His comforts cannot be removed with him, 
and he will stay with them . . . The strength of these attach- 


27 Jones, Suggestions, 115. 
28 VIII (Oct., 1854), 275. 
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ments is being constantly tested in those servants, who, even 
beyond the line, voluntarily return home.” 

Everyone felt that it would be a gain if there could be more 
formality in the solemnizing of marriages, and ministers were 
urged to perform the ceremony themselves es, or if this could not 
be done, the master should use a ceremony. This of course 
should be combined with instruction. Pastors and owners 
should explain the marriage relation to slaves and “enforce 
it on their minds.” Jones felt that there was a great need for 
a baptismal register. Slaves, he said, could keep no family 
records, and few masters would do it for them. 

3ut the great difficulty lay elsewhere. The minutes of 
the meeting of the Charleston Presbytery in 1854 said: 

The law of God acknowledges infidelity to the marriage covenant as the 
only justifiable cause of the dissolution of the contract. But slaves are 
sometimes separated by other causes which lie beyond their control. The 
question is, what order shall be taken by our sessions in regard to cases in 
which a new marriage is contracted after such compulsory separation? Ab- 


stractly it is one which cannot easily be decided, and great embarrassment 
was very generally confessed by all the members of the P resbytery. 


That separation of families was extremely common is 
attested by all the writers on religious instruction for Negroes. 
They had frequently witnessed the scenes which attended sucl 
separations, and had often had to deal with the consequences. 
Their admonitions to masters on this point would reveal the 
fact even if they were less frank. Only one or two qualify their 
testimony by saying, “This is rare.” 

A number of the individual clergymen who spoke at the 
meeting of the Charleston Presbytery reported that the practice 
of their sessions was to treat involuntary separation as equiv- 
alent to death, and to allow remarriage. Several of them indi- 
cated that the same practice obtained in churches of other 
denominations in their neighborhood. This was the general 
tenor of the discussion at the meeting. 

But the Committee which was commissioned to draw up a 
report of the meeting questioned 
the right to grant dispensation from the strict construction of the New 
Testament rule. The committee takes leave to suggest that the best way 


out is soiree to enforce on the Masters the obligation to adhere more 
rigidly to the Saviour’s command ‘what God hath joined together, let not 


29 MecTyeire, Duties of Masters, 31. 
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man put asunder.’ Let the duty of Masters be insisted on temperately and 
affectionately by Pastors in their private intercourse, and especially by 
church courts. Could the conduct of Christians be made what it should 
be, an indirect impression would be exerted on the minds of others. 
Powerful public sentiment might be established which would make forcible 
separation rare. 

A writer in the Presbyterian Herald, Jan. 22, 1846, urged 
that there should be no sale involving separation of families 
except for crime. This represents very well the sentiment of 
the leaders of the movement, though it is not always expressed 
so sharply. 

They also urged a modification of the law so that it would 
recognize slave marriages. But the chief agency would still 
be the master. 

They discussed the vexing problem of the morality of over- 
seers. But I have never encountered any discussion of the 
possibility that masters or their sons might be immoral. 

Changes in civil status were proposed. I have just men- 
tioned the advocacy of a law recognizing slave marriages. 
Thornwell and many others also urged (gently) a repeal of 
the law forbidding the literary instruction of slaves. Adger 
thought that the Charleston Negroes would never have follow- 
ed Vesey if they had been sufficiently educated to see how vain 
his attempt was. Thornwell said that it might be a question 
whether South Carolina had not sinned in denying slaves fair 
and impartial conditions of trial. 

The leaders held that slaves had rights which should be 
recognized by law. This was involved in their doctrine that 
the slave was a person, a free agent. Specific proposals for 
changes in the slave codes thus followed quite naturally from 
their observations of conditions on the plantation. 

There was opposition to religious instruction for slaves. 
Bishop Dehon of South Carolina was asked by its owner 
to baptize a slave baby. At the church another slaveholder 
made a violent protest. Bishop Dehon said that he could not 
refuse to baptize the baby if requested to do so by the master. 
The latter agreed to withdraw his request and the baby was 
not baptized.“°. The case is especially interesting because of 
its date (between 1815 and 1820). It comes well before the 
flood tide of abolitionist agitation, and before the Denmark 
Vesey conspiracy. 


30 Gadsden, Dehon, 204. 
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Opposition to baptism in colonial times had usually been 
based upon fear that admission to the church would bring 
manumission and perhaps some civil privileges. This feeling 
is expressed in the case recorded by Olmsted,” and presumably 
contemporaneous with his journey (1860), though as usual he 
fails to give dates or exact references. Three hundred and 
fifty substantial citizens of Greenville district, South Carolina, 
signed a protest against a minister chosen by the South Carolina 
Methodist conference to begin a slave mission. 

Verbal instruction will increase the desire of the black population to learn 

. Open the missionary sluice, and the current will swell its gradual on- 
ward advance. We thus expect a progressive system of improvement will 
be introduced, or will follow from the nature and force of the circumstanc- 
es, which, if not checked (though it be shrouded in sophistry and disguise) 
wil ultimately revolutionize our civil institutions. 


In Charleston a mob was dissuaded from burning down 
the half built Episcopal mission to the Negroes (1847) only 
by the interposition of outstanding civic leaders. An organized 
opposition to Adger’s Charleston church for the Negroes was 
overborne by emphatic support from all the outstanding citizens. 
Yet it is interesting that the issue was carried to the point 
of a public meeting. 


It is well known that the implication of church members 
in the Denmark Vesey plot (1822) and the fact that Vesey 
had used the Bible to convince some of those who were re- 
luctant to follow him, played a considerable part in this opposi- 
tion. It is equally well known that the abolitionist agitation 
caused a serious ebb and falling off in the already growing 
movement for religious instruction. We hear of missionaries 
to the Negroes who had to give up their work altogether in the 
middle thirties. The Tyger River, S. C., Baptist Association 
complained in 1835 that “by the conduct of these men (aboli- 
tionists) suspicion is more or less attached to the Ministers, 
as a body.” 

There was a steady stream of complaints about Negro 
church members, which is reflected in the discussions of those 
who were urging religious instruction. 


The opposition probably had its main outlet in a simple 
refusal to contribute to the support of Negro instruction. The 


31 Back Country, 108. 
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first point about a meeting of residents of St. Luke’s Parish, 
S. C., reported in the Christian Index for Dec. 24, 1831, was 
that it would take 25 cents a head to finance a reasonable 
program of religious instruction. The meeting was strongly 
in favor of it, but many of the planters obviously balked. It 
is an interesting fact that the outstanding example of religious 
instruction in the South was based on Jones’ independent in- 
come, later supplemented from a fund which had been estab- 
lished by a benevolent individual after the Revolution for 
charitable and religious purposes to be determined by the 
trustees. Next to this, Adger’s church in Charleston was best 
known and Adger was financed by his four brothers. Of course 
it must be added that we know of a great many missions for 
Negroes, and numerous clergymen devoted a substantial amount 
of their time to slaves, and this indicates that many planters 
were willing to give money for the purpose. We know of 
chapels erected on individual plantations, of groups of planters 
making up a list for the missionary, and so on. Non-professors 
frequently contributed. 


It would not seem that there would be great opposition to 
any of the machinery of the scheme proposed, once its basic 
aim was accepted. The planters were quite thoroughly accus- 
tomed to separate services for the Negroes with only a few 
whites in attendance. Yet we are informed that when Jones 
began work in 1832, many felt 
that large assemblages on the Sabbath, with no white person present but 
the missionary, would be seized upon as fit occasions for riot and insub- 
ordination. Soon there will be a call for the interference of the police of 
the county, and the meetings would be suppressed. Night meetings on 
plantations would be followed by the breaking open of houses, by thefts, 
by lewdness and carousals. So much notice of the people would make 
them presumptuous, unruly and unprofitable. They would be running to 
the missionary with tales about their work and treatment.*? 


In this connection it should be recalled that Liberty County 
had had three or four outstanding and respected Negro preach- 
ers, one of them being purchased by the community to devote 
himself to the work, that its white ministers had long been in 
the habit of giving a great deal of time to slave instruction, 
and that a year before Jones began work, feeling for slave 
instruction had been strong enough to effect the organization 


32 Stacy, Midway Church, 169. 
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of an association for the purpose and the sending of a number 
of volunteer lay preachers to the plantations. But there was 
still much opposition. 

We run across so many objections to the use of Negro 
“watchmen” that we suspect at first this might be an obstacle 
to the movement, though it was really not committed to them 
as an absolute necessity. The mass of the planters undoubtedly 
had a low opinion of the Negro preachers. But these watch- 
men seem to have been of a different type, and | have some 
evidence that they belonged to the class of slaves who would 
be made drivers or otherwise elevated to more responsible posts 
in their work.** Thus the church was taking the same line in 
planning for slave leadership as had always been taken by the 
planters themselves in their use of drivers, and it is not likely 
that this aroused widespread opposition. 

Jones’ valedictory, after many years of successful mis- 
sionary effort, included the following passage: 

They (slaves) are in the language of Scripture ‘your money.’ They are 
the source, the means of your wealth .. . the increase of them is the gen- 
eral standard of your worldly prosperity ... Now it is exceeding difficult 
to use them as money .. . and at the same time to render them, that which 
is just and equal as immortal and accountable beings . . . Under the influ- 
ence of the powerful feeling of self interest, there is a tendency to view and 
treat them as instruments ... There is a tendency to rest satisfied with very 
small and miserable efforts for their improvement, and to give one’s self 
but little trouble to correct immoralities . . . should they do their work 
quietly and profitably.** 

Jones, of course, was a Southerner. 

What of the results achieved? The usual backslidings 
were noticed after periods of revival. Nevertheless, drinking, 
theft, sex offenses, falsehood, profanity, quarreling, and other 
common sins were thought to have been definitely reduced. 
One master said that profanity and quarreling stopped, steal- 
ing almost stopped—but there was no change in the number 
of sex offenses. This was not the common impression.* 





It is frequently remarked that the number of runaways 
diminished after religious instruction was undertaken.** Many 
masters felt that the Christian slave was a better worker and 


33 See below. 

34 Quoted in Olmsted, Back Country, 67. 
35 Proc. Charleston Meeting, 22. 

36 Ibid., 38, 54. 
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a good influence on those who were inclined to be restive. In 
Liberty County, intensive missionary effort made possible the 
cessation of regular patrols.” 

Jones felt that the general run of masters were interested 
in fighting the vices incidental to slavery only to the extent that 
they were a nuisance or interfered with work, while on the 
other hand the slave was so much more exposed to temptation, 
especially in the line of theft and petty squabbles, that he needed 
far more discipline than the white man. Church discipline 
helped, but the literature of the movement gives a dark picture 
of slave conditions. 

Acculturation—to use the language of the sociologists— 
seems to have been one result of religious instruction. As one 
slaveholder wrote: 

Negroes who have from childhood enjoyed the stated ministry of the gospel 
seem to assimilate themselves more to the whites, not only in their manner 
of speaking, but of thinking and acting.** 

I would connect with this the fact that church members were 
likely to be able to read. In one case, out of 213 slaves be- 
longing to church members, 23 were church members, and of 
these 22 could read.” I would also connect with it things like 
the fact that “Jones’ people’ after the Civil War were not 
taken in by a white man who set himself up to be Christ, 
and did not join the violence of the newly imported turpentine 
workers.” For a slave, acculturation meant the acquiring of 
at least a little property. 

As soon as a negro begins to reform, he begins to accumulate some prop- 


erty, and nothing so forcibly teaches the value of honesty as the having 
something to lose by dishonesty.*! 


3ut the number of those who received extensive religious 
instruction and became acculturated was not large. One slave- 
holder described this small group as a caste. 


Religious instruction draws together the well disposed and orderly, and 
by their union gives force to their character and example: it establishes 
a caste among these people, always and in all ages held in respect by the 
young and the great mass of mankind.* 


37 Stacey, Midway Church, 175. 

38 Proc. Charleston Meeting, 27; ef. Stacy, Midway Church, 176. 
39 Proc. Charleston Meeting, 25. 

40 Stacy, Midway Church, 198. 

41 Proc. Charleston Meeting, 57. 

42 Ibid., 58. 
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From the small group or caste of acculturated slaves were 
sometimes drawn the individuals who rose to responsible po- 
sitions in the household, or as drivers: 
on several estates, instead of overseers, some of these pious men [he is 
discussing the watchmen of the church] were appointed to superintend the 
labor of the other field servants.** 


The deeper the piety of the slave, the more valuable he is in every respect. 
I own some, and I know others whom I regard as worthy of all con- 
fidence.** 


Of course it was also true that in a great many cases the master 
trusted slaves who had no connection with he church. Some- 
times also pronounced suspicion and contempt for the mass of 
the church members is expressed by slaveholders. One ob- 
server, profoundly sympathetic to instruction for slaves, felt 
that it could work both ways: 

The different comparative results connected with religious training, over 
those not so trained, are very observable—where the owner has been care- 
ful to keep them under proper government and discipline: but some of 
our very worst negroes are those with whom great pains have been taken, 
yet to the neglect of necessary discipline.** 


The “dangerous” passages in the Bible sometimes had a “bad” 
effect. Here should also be mentioned again the strong under- 
tone of opposition to the use of watchmen. But the church 
member was likely to be acculturated to white affairs, and this 
often led to his being placed in a position of trust. I have 
already remarked that many of those who could read were 
in the church. Slaves who had received religious instruction 
from childhood are referred to as “more intelligent,’*’ which 
often should be read as “better acculturated.” Of course this 
worked both ways: if it was true that some were elevated to 
the household because they were religious and acculturated 
and trustworthy, it was still more true that some achieved 
religious development because they were in the household. The 
household servants were much more likely to be included in 
the family worship and revivals were more likely to affect them 


43 Letter from Archibald Alexander to ?, 1800, quoted in Jones, Religious 
Instruction, 49. The district is Cub Creek in Virginia. Cf. Frederick L. 
Olmsted, Journey in the Seaboard States (New York, 2nd. ed. 1904), II, 57, 
where a church watchman is better paid than an overseer and is believed to 
own three horses. 

44 Proc. Charleston Meeting, 34. 

45 Ibid., 25; cf. Olmsted, Back Country, 109. 

46 Proc. Charleston Meeting, 35. 
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(revivals sometimes started with the slaves, but it seems to 
have been frequently the household slaves). To a considerable 
extent the movement I have been analyzing was an effort to 
carry the church beyond the house servants into the fields. 
Definite results were achieved, but I think it remained true 
that a far larger proportion of house servants than field hands 
were church members. In Virginia, where the proportion of 
house servants to field hands was greater than farther south, 
plantation missions and chapels were rare.*” As one moves 
into the black belts, the number of plantation missions increases, 
but the field hands increase still more rapidly. 


47 Jackson, ‘‘ Negro in Virginia,’’ 216. 
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I 


A number of factors have combined to obscure the Puri- 
tan mind from contemporary view. Until about a century 
ago, Puritan history both in England and America was written 
mostly from anti-Puritan, post-Restoration sources. Thomas 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell marked 
a turning point in this practice, and the works of Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner and of Sir Charles Firth gave seventeenth 
century English Puritanism a narrowly interpreted, but fairer, 
hearing. The New England Puritan, however, received little 
real benefit. The political historian and the economic de- 
terminist despised theology and, accordingly, lacked the chief 
instrument whereby to probe the Puritan mind. Moreover, 
the American historian, steeped in nineteenth century liberalist 
notions and mightily affected by the English Whig tradition 
in history writing, usually made the historical error of reading 
into the New England mind ideas which are the results of nine- 
teenth and twentieth century experience. Accordingly, they 
read backward into colonial history merely to emphasize the 
Puritans as forerunners of religious toleration, democracy, and 
capitalism (all of which, in the contemporary sense, the Puri- 
tan would have abhorred from the bottom of his soul!). These 
writers refused to believe any people could be as religious as 
the Puritans pretended and they concluded either that Puritans 
were all hypocrites or that a hypocritical Puritan clergy tyran- 
nized a defenseless people until the latter, in righteous despera- 
tion, overthrew the bigoted priests and let in the pure air of 
eighteenth century rationalism. From such sources as these 
arose the popular, paradoxical notions of the colonial Puritan: 
the Puritan was a jealous bigot but he somehow gave us re- 
ligious freedom;’ he was a gloomy snob but he gave us democ- 


1 How many Thanksgiving sermons and school exercises stiJl multiply that 
error! 
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racy; he was a tight-fisted, hard-working Calvinist with a 
feudal background but he developed the capitalist system! 


Far too many writers have approached the Puritan scene 
from the wrong end and, unable to free themselves from the 
prejudices and values of the age in which they live, they have 
distorted the significance of many facts of the Puritan age.’ 
During the past decade, however, this tendency has been ar- 
rested. A group of new studies has made a promising start 
towards setting a more accurate focus upon the Puritan mind 
both in old England and New. With reference to old England, 
these studies have been primarily the work of M. M. Knappen,° 
A. S. P. Woodhouse,* and William Haller ;° with reference to 
New England, they have been by the hands of Perry Miller,’ 
Samuel Eliot Morison,’ and Clifford K. Shipton.* Percy A. 
Scholes’s book, The Puritans and Music,’ spans the Atlantic 
and it, together with a number of scattered articles by some 
of the above-mentioned scholars and a few others, completes 
the list to date.” Collectively these works have gone far to 


2 C. M. Andrews, ‘‘Historie Doubts,’’ in Publications of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts, XXVIII (Boston, 1934), 280-94. Hereinafter cited as 
C. S. M. Publications. 

3 Two Elizabethan Puritan Diaries (Chicago, 1933); Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 

1939). 

Puritanism and Liberty (London, 1938). 

Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution 1638-1647 (in Records of Civiliza- 

tion, XVIII, 3 vols., New York, 1934); The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 

1938). 

Orthodory in Massachusetts 1630-1650 (Cambridge, Mass., 1933); Perry 

Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, The Puritans (New York, 1938); Perry Miller, 

The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (New York, 1939). 

Builders of the Bay Colony (Boston, 1930); The Founding of Harvard College 

(Cambridge, Mass., 1985); Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century (2 

parts, Cambridge, Mass., 1936); The Puritan Pronaos: Studies in the In- 

tellectual Life of New England in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1936). 

Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University in Cambridge, 

Massachusetts [continuation of the work of John Langdon Sibley under this 

title, 3 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1873-85], IV (Cambridge, 1933), V (Boston, 

1937); and several articles, especially: ‘‘Secondary Education in the Puritan 

Colonies,’’? in The New England Quarterly, VII (Dee., 19384), 646-61; ‘SA 

Plea for Puritanism,’’ in The American Historical Review, XL (April, 1935) 

460-67; and ‘‘The New England Clergy of the ‘Glacial Age.’ ’’ in C. S. M. 

Publications, XXXII (Boston, 1938), 24-54. 

9 London, 1934. 

10 See especially, Perry Miller, ‘‘Thomas Hooker and the Democracy of Early 
Connecticut,’’ in The New England Quarterly, IV (1931), 663-712; ‘*The 
Half-Way Covenant,’’ ibid., VI (1933), 676-715; ‘‘The Puritan Theory of the 
Sacraments in Seventeenth Century New England,’’ in The Catholic Historical 
Review, XXII (1937), 409-25; ‘‘The Marrow of Puritan Divinity,’’? in C. S. M. 
Publications, XXXII (Boston, 1938), 247-300. Theodore Hornberger, ‘‘ The 
Date, The Souree, and The Significance of Cotton Mather’s Interest in Scienee,’’ 
in American Literature, VI (1935), 413-20; ‘‘Samuel Lee (1625-1691), A 
Clerical Channel for the Flow of New Ideas to Seventeenth Century New 
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correct our perspective and improve our understanding of the 
Puritan mind, but to draw any definitive conclusions from 
them would be premature. Too many studies are still in 
progress and too much remains to be done before the new in- 
terpretations of the Puritan mind become complete. Within 
the limits of this paper, I can do little more than produce samples 
illustrative of the new scholarship. 


II 


The first point I believe recent studies have made abund- 
antly clear is that the Puritan system of thought was dynamic, 
active, experiential, and even experimental in a_ theological 
sense. This is more than a trite admission that Puritanism was 
molded by circumstances. The dynamic, ever progressive factor 
was inherent in the Puritan conception of truth. To a large 
extent, it was the result of constant Puritan strivings towards 
the establishment of the “holy community,” an ideal adopted 
from Calvin and the Genevan example."" With this impelling 
concept before them, Puritans displayed a zeal for positive 
reformation in all lines of human endeavor—in church, state, 
education, social and economic life. Even the ways of God 
in dealing with His saints were subject to experience and ob- 
servation in an effort to discover the keys of regeneration for 
future use. For this reason as well as to test sincerity, each 
convert was required to give a public account of the exact de- 
tails of his regeneration, and Puritan diaries abound in soul- 
searching attempts, not to satisfy a morbid piety, but to seek 
out the secret of God’s methods. And finally, even truth itself 
was a dynamic concept. Puritans agreed that the Scriptures 
contained the whole and perfect rule of life and _ that all 
knowledge was contained within them.’* But man’s compre- 
hension of the Scriptures and his proper interpretation of them 
were subject to progressive enlargement and refinement. When 
England,’’ in Osiris, IT (1936), 341-55; ‘‘Puritanism and Scienee,’’ in The 
New England Quarterly, X (1937), 503-15. This list is by no means exhaustive; 
it is merely suggestive of some of the articles most pertinent to the new 
understanding of Puritanism. 

11 Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty, Introduction, 36. 

12 See, for example, William Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (London, 
1642), 169-70; John Davenport’s ‘‘ Profession of Faith,’’ in Isabel MacBeath 


Calder (ed.), Letters of John Davenport, Puritan Divine (New Haven, 1937), 
68. Such sources can be multiplied many times. 
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the Pilgrims were about to depart from Holland, John Robin- 
son exhorted them: 


If God reveal anything to you, by any other instrument of his, be as 
ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry; 
for I am verily persuaded the Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of his holy Word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the con- 
dition of the Reformed churches who are come to a period in religion, and 
will go at present no farther than the instruments of their reformation. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; . . . and 
the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were left by that great man 
of God, who yet saw not all things. 

.... IT beseech you remember, it is an article of your church-covenant, that 
you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you from 
the written Word of God."# 


“To grow in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ” was 
a Puritan objective which required not only a militant church 
but also a receptive, critically elastic mind.” 


A second significant clarification which recent studies 
have produced is a more accurate understanding of the influ- 
ence of John Calvin upon the New England mind. Heretofore, 
it has been a common practice to refer to colonial New Eng- 
landers as Calvinists with the implicit assumption that they 
subscribed wholly to the Calvinist concepts of God, of man, 
and of predestination. The newer studies give conclusive evi- 
dence that this was not the case. They show that the New 
England mind derived from Elizabethan reformers who had 
already modified Calvinism in many respects; and that New 
Englanders modified it still more. Indeed, both Professor 
Miller and Professor Morison go so far as to state that the 
first “‘consistent and authentic Calvinist in New England” was 
Jonathan Edwards, an eighteenth century throwback who was 


13 Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans (Choules ed., 2 vols., New York, 
1871), I, 269-70. 

14 Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty, Intro., 45-46. The degree of receptivity 
varied, of course, from Puritan to Puritan and from time to time. Acecording- 
ly, it might in the future be convenient to group New Englanders in a manner 
similar to Professor Woodhouse (ibid., Intro., 14ff.) as Rightists, Right Center, 
Center, Left Center, and Leftists. I believe each generation would display 
minds of each category and it seems pretty clear that, taking 1630 as a base, 
the New England mind progressed towards the left as time passed. The 
categories offer another advantage. They make possible a more integral unity, 
on a sliding seale, among leaders of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. For example, John Wilson and John Davenport were probably 
tightists; Hooker and Cotton, Right Center; Shepard and R. Mather, Center; 
Hugh Peter and Sir Henry Vane, Jr., Left Center; and Roger Williams and 
Anne Hutchinson, Leftists. I consider these characterizations as purely 
tentative. 
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theologically out of step with his New England forebears.” 
It is clear that the New England mind derived only indirectly 
from Calvin. Probably all the Puritans would have agreed 
with John Robinson that Calvin was a “great man of God, who 
yet saw not all things.” They seldom quoted Calvin as an 
authority and, though they accepted Calvin’s model of a holy 
community as a Christian ideal, employed his idea of the 
church invisible, and gave a similar (though not the same) 
weight to the Fall of Adam, they did not hold to Calvin’s 
view of God, of the utter depravity of man, or of predestination. 

In lieu of pure Calvinism, the New England Puritans 
adopted a ‘Covenant theology” or, as Perry Miller terms it, a 
“Federal School of Theology.’ Its origin appears to have 
been occasioned by defects in Calvinist doctrine. Following 
Luther, Calvin held that man is justified by faith alone; works 
played no essential part in achieving salvation.’ But Calvin 
stressed also the doctrine of predestination whereby, by ‘‘the 
eternal decree of God,’ some men are “preordained to eternal 
life, others to eternal damnation.”’* The “why” of this was 
not a matter for mortal questioning; it was part of the inscrut- 
able Divine Wisdom. By 1600 or so, Calvin’s explanations no 
longer answered. People demanded a God whose ways did 
not transcend human reason; they required greater assurance 
of their election; and some murmured that, since election was 
an arbitrary and preordained act of God, there was no saving 
grace in good works and they might indulge in carefree license. 
Obviously, faith was weakening, as men demanded that God’s 
behavior be made comprehensible to mortals. 

Calvinists were hard pressed to meet these demands, 
especially as Calvin had made short work of all rational and 
natural knowledge in the early chapters of the J/nstitutes. Two 
attempts were made to supply a satisfactory explanation of 
the relation of God to man, but both were proclaimed heretical 
by the orthodox. The Arminians sought to bridge the gap 
with human reason and free will and were condemned at the 
Synod of Dort; the Antinomians tried to explain it by a sudden, 


15 Miller, ‘‘The Marrow,’’ in C. S. M. Publications, XXXII, 300; Morison, 
Puritan Pronaos, 156. 

16 Especially discussed in ‘‘The Marrow,’’ in C. S. M. Publications, XXXTUI, 
247-300; The New England Mind, 365-97 and Appendix B. 

17 Henry Beveridge (translator), Institutes of the Christian Religion (Works 
of John Calvin, 52 vols., Edinburgh, 1843-55), LI, Book iii, Chapters 1-3. 

18 Institutes, LI, Book iii, 534. 
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immediate, and personal revelation to the spirit and an inward 
union of man with Christ—and for such arguments Anne 
Hutchinson was banished from Massachusetts Bay Colony. But 
the Covenant of Grace, alleged to have been propounded first 
to Abraham and based upon the seventeenth chapter of Genesis, 
proved a convenient middle way between the head and the heart. 
As applied in New England, it greatly softened Calvin’s notion 
of predestination and rendered the ways of God intelligible to 
the lowliest saint. William Sibbes gave the doctrine clearest 
expression : 

It has pleased the great God to enter into a treaty and covenant of agree- 
ment with us his poor creatures, the articles of which agreement are here 
comprised. God, for his part, undertakes to convey all that concerns our 
happiness, upon our receiving of them, by believing on him. Every one in 
particular that recites these articles from a Spirit of faith makes good this 
condition.’® 


God’s relations to man are defined in a simple contract into 
which God himself voluntarily entered and which is part of 
His own law. God still may elect or reject according to His 
pleasure; the grace which enables man to fulfill the covenant 
still comes from above—God alone knows whether man has 
it or not. But in practice the rigors of absolute predestination 
are ameliorated. On the one hand, by exhibiting such mercy 
for fallen man, God has tempered his justice; He is still un- 
knowable and above all law but, as He voluntarily yoked Him- 
self, He will conform to His own covenant with men. He. is 
no longer terrible, but comforting; He has stooped so low 
that, in Preston’s words, He has implied ‘a kinde of equality” 
with man.*” And so He became knowable to man. 





On the other hand, the position of man is more compre- 
hensible. The contract is a reasonable document. The ways 
of God may transcend reason, but God has chosen to base His 
commandments upon reason.” Upon right reason—t. e., reason 
of regenerate men—rest all goodness and truth and, according- 
ly, by right reason men may discover goodness and truth. 
Nature, too, is ordered according to reason. God may interrupt 





19 Quoted in Miller, ‘‘The Marrow,’’ C. S. M. Publications, XXXII, 261. 

20 Quoted in ibid., 264. 

21 ‘‘That which is said to be right reason, if absolute rectitude be looked after, 
is not elsewhere to be sought for then where it is, that is, in the Scriptures: 
neither doth it differ from the will of God revealed for the direction of our 
life.’’ Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 226. 
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the normal course of nature if He chooses, but ordinarily He 
permits nature to work through rational channels. Man, even 
in an unregenerate state, possesses reason and therefore he can 
distinguish good from evil and desire a better life. Indeed, 
the Covenant of Grace entails an obligation upon man to aspire 
to moral perfection. Thomas Shepard expressed it as follows: 


God hath linked together the blessing of the Covenant (which is his to give) 
with the duty and way of it (which is ours to walk in) that we cannot with 
comfort expect the one, but it will work in us a carefull endeavor of the 
other.*? 


And Peter Bulkley echoed that: 


.... hereby he would teach us, that when he makes with us a Covenant 
of Grace and mercy, he doth not then leave us at liberty to live as we 
list; but he binds us by Covenant to himself... .*° 


By this means, of course, the New Englanders were prepared 
to meet the danger of moral lassitude which threatened from 
the fatalistic doctrine of predestination. 


However, an unregenerate soul does not ordinarily achieve 
sainthood in a trice. The conversion of the soul is an evolu- 
tionary development—a dynamic, progressive act—not a 
catastrophic flash of “inner light.’ Man’s acceptance of the 
Covenant of Grace depends upon faith. Faith grows as one’s 
rational capacities enable him to believe in what his intellect 
comprehends. The degree of faith is directly proportionate to 
the degree of education. An unregenerate soul, then, may, 
through education, secure faith; having faith, it can hold God 
to His contractual obligations and become regenerate; regen- 
erated, it obtains right reason, lives according to the Com- 
mandments, and is saved. Of course, the regenerate man, as 
long as he is of this world, remains imperfect. But, as Thomas 
Hooker wrote, 





... there will bee impuritie in the heart wherein there is faith, but yet where 
there is faith, there is a continuall purging out of impuritie, as it mani- 
festeth it selfe. You may conceive it by a similitude, if a pot be boyling 
upon the fire, there will scum arise, but vet they that are good house-wives, 
and cleanly, and neat, they watch it, and as the scum riseth up, they take 
it off and throw it away, happily more scum will arise, but still as it 
riseth they scum it off.*# 

22 Quoted in Miller, ‘‘The Marrow,’’ in C. S. M. Publications, XXXII, 285. 
23 Ibid., 285-86. 

24 Ibid., 283-84. 
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Certain features of this theory stand out in violent con- 
trast with Calvinism. Original sin becomes a kind of “scum” 
which regenerate persons can “‘scum off.’ Man’s innate de- 
pravity is not so great but that it might be overcome. In fact, 
man’s innate capacities are greatly enhanced in the Covenant 
Theology as compared with Calvin’s helpless debauchée. More- 
over, these innate capacities, even before regeneration by 
divine grace, are made to serve the cause of morality. Where 
reason exists there is no excuse for evil conduct. Man must 
exert himself and neither ignore nor resist God’s Covenant. 
If one does, the responsibility for his eternal damnation rests 
upon his own shoulders. The New Englander, if he develop 
his faith and prove that he is God’s, need not worry whether 
God’s grace is his; he is in a legal position to force God’s hand 
and hold Him to His bargain.*” Of course, in theory, God 
could withhold faith; but, in most cases, man could gain a posi- 
tion whereby, by the Covenant of Grace, he could claim it. 
The ultimate effects of this theology were, in practice, to erase 
predestination almost entirely from New England thought. 
Perhaps the idea was pardonably oversimplified, but when 
John Eliot catechised the Indians he taught them as follows: 


QO. Who among the Indians shall goe to God, and what are the 

signs that they shall goe to God? 

A. Every man that truely believeth in Jesus Christ shall goe to 

heaven.”° 

The “Covenant Theology” was the New England mind’s 
extension and refinement of the theology of Protestantism 
born of the Reformation. But what of the New England 
reaction to the concurrent forces of Renaissance origin? How 
far did New Englanders go towards emancipating their minds 
from the authoritarian shackles of the Ancients and of the 
Schoolmen? Recent studies of the Puritan mind have not 
developed a complete answer to this question, and the final 
answer necessarily rests in part upon a more perfect under- 
standing of the Renaissance itself. If we accept as a working 


25 See the excellent example quoted by Professor Morison from Samuel Sewall’s 
Diary (1691): ‘* ‘I pray’d this noon that God would give me a pardon of 
my Sins under the Broad Seal of Heaven.’ I have done my part, at least, 
‘I hope I doe thirst after Christ’; now, God do yours!’’ Puritan Pronaos, 156. 

26 John Eliot, A Late and Further Manifestation of the Progress of the Gospel 
Amongst the Indians in New England . . . (London, 1655), in Collections of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 3d Ser., IV, 278. For an earlier, similar 
example, see Eliot, The Day-Breaking (London, 1647), in ibid., 10. 
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definition of the Renaissance forces in question, the elevation 
of the dignity and innate powers of man and the emancipation 
of the human mind from an authoritarian attitude, it is evident 
that New Englanders progressed far on the road of compro- 
mise with mammon. But, as long as the Puritan spirit 
dominated the New England mind, the compromise never reach- 
ed the proportions of surrender. The dignity of man never 
completely outlived the shock of Adam’s fall; and beyond all 
human knowledge was a higher law, a transcendent authority, 
before which human knowledge must, in final analysis, give 
way and which flesh and blood could never embrace. 
Certainly, with reference to the dignity of man and his 
capacities, the New Englanders went far beyond Calvin. Like 
Calvin, they conceived that the soul of man was created in the 
image of God; but, unlike Calvin, they did not believe that soul 
was so corrupted by the Fall of Man as to be a “fearful de- 
formity.’” 
O, Consider the Soul in its Capacities [cry our Puritan fathers], it was 
made after the image of God, Aure Divine particula, endued with an 
Understanding capable of the most Sovereign Truth, and JVill fitted fora 


Closure with the chief good, Capacitated for the Everlasting Fruition of 
God in Glory.*® 


Such men did not hold with Calvin that the mind of man is 
unable to “conceive, desire, or design any thing but what is 
wicked, distorted, foul, impure, and iniquitous.” Instead, 
they seized upon that reason which Calvin admitted had sur- 
vived the Fall (though in such a corrupted form that he tossed 
it aside as a useless tool for man*’) and employed it as the 
prime instrument for enhancing the powers and dignity of man: 
The Lord hath left in thee [preached Thomas Hooker] the re:nainder of 


many natural abilities, hath lent thee the help of many common Gifts and 
Graces, which by Art and Education have grown to some ripeness.*! 


And Increase Mather went quite as far in praise of these 
“Remainders of the Image of God in men.”’ Through reason, 
as we have seen above, man might, with God’s grace, obtain 
faith and enter the Kingdom of Heaven; through reason also 


27 Institutes, L, Book i, ch. xiv, 221. 

28 Miller, The New England Mind, 183. 

29 Institutes, L, Book ii, ch. v. 394. 

30 Institutes, L, Book ii, ch. ii, 314-19; ef. Miller, The New England Mind, 183. 
31 Quoted in Miller, The New England Mind, 205. 
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man might comprehend creation, unravel mysteries of nature, 
and inherit the earth. As Samuel Stone sang in his obituary 
verses to Thomas Hooker: 


He made the truth appear by light of reason 
And spake most comfortable words in season.*? 


The Puritans rarely undertook to define reason and no 
doubt they varied widely among themselves as to its precise 
nature and powers. But most of them appear to have con- 
sidered it as a vestigial remain of God’s image in all men— 
“the will of God,” as William Ames expressed it, ‘revealed 
for the direction of our life.’ Reason, then, is a natural 
faculty which is the chief factor distinguishing man from beast. 
It gives man the power to judge between good and evil, and it 
also gives man comprehension, understanding, and the ability 
to order things in a logical manner. As Samuel Willard ex- 
pressed it: 

It is impossible for us to know or understand things, but by some rule of 
reason or other. Reason is nothing else but the manner of a Being, where- 
by it is acted upon our Understanding. We know nothing of God but by 
putting some Logical Notion upon him. All things are conveyed to us in 
a Logical way, and bear some stamp of reason upon them, or else we 
should know nothing of them. Hence God, to fit his discovery of himself to 
our manner of entertaining it, takes the Rational or Logical Arguments 
upon himself, admits of a Distinction or a Description, utters Sentences 
or Actions about himself, speaks of himself as if he were an Effect & had 
cues; . . . 1 \nd this tells us how useful & necessary reason is to Faith; 
it being an instrument which is used to convey the discoveries of God 
unto it; and therefore Faith doth not relinquish or cast off reason; for 
there is nothing in Religion contrary to it, tho’ there are many things that 
do transcend, and must captivate it. Religion is the wisdom of God, which 


cannot cross it self, & reason lisps out something to Faith, though this en- 
tertains more than reason is able to express.** 


The Puritan reliance upon reason is evident in all their 
works. Their adoption of the system of logic set forth by 
the French humanist and Calvinist, Pierre de la Ramée ( Peter 
Ramus), appears to have been both a cause and effect of this 
emphasis.*” Ramist logic enlarged the natural parts of man 
and sharpened his powers to arrive at divine truth. “The 


32 Old South Leaflets, No. 55 (Boston, Mass.), 14. 

33 Ames, Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 226. 

34 Miller, The New England Mind, 187. 

35 See Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, 475; Morison, The Founding of Harvard 
College, passim; Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, especially Part 
II, Appendix B; Miller, The New England Mind, 156 and passim. 
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purpose of Logick,’ said Alexander Richardson, “‘is to direct 

man to see the wisdom of God.’’** ‘Men can discover the 

sense of Scripture only by their reason,’ wrote John Owen, 
and his New England colleagues nodded in complete assent.” 

Theology, then, became an art wherein man attacked the 

Scriptures with God-given human reason in order to approxi- 

mate divine truth. Hence the Puritans analysed scriptural 

texts by every logical means. “Doctrine,” wrote William Ames 
in his “Instructions to Ministers” on the nature and functions 

of preaching, “is a Theologicall Axiom. 4 
A doctrine must first be rightly found out, and then afterward handled. 
The finding it out is by Logick Analysis, unto which Rhetoricke also 

and Grammar serveth. 

Analysis depends chiefly upon the observation of the scope, or purpose 
and the meanes by which it is attained, according to the act of Logick.** 
To this emphasis upon “Logick Analysis” scores of Puritan 
printed sermons testify. In fact, the weight given to human 
faculties in seeking doctrinal truths is so great that New 
Englanders often skirted close to pure rationalism. But they 
never reached it fully. The example of Simon Peter as set 
forth in Matthew 16:17 always stayed with them: when 
Peter, to Jesus’s question, “who say ye that I am,” answered 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” then Jesus 
said: “Blessed art thou, . .. for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” Human 
faculties could never really reach Christ without divine aid. 
Reason merely opened the eye of faith upon which, in turn, 
divine light shone.*” Reason is not opposed to faith, as faith 
cannot exist without it; but faith is above reason and it is by 
faith alone that man can know God.*° 

As in theology and the understanding of Scripture, so in 
nature and comprehension of the world about us. reason and 
36 Quoted in Miller, The New England Mind, 160. 

37 Ibid., 72. 

38 Ames, Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 177. 

39 William Preston had stated it: ‘‘Faith addeth to the eye of reason, and 
raiseth it higher; . .. As one that hath dimme eyes, he can see better with 
the help of Spectacles: even so doth the eye of reason, by a supernaturall 
faith infused. So that all things which we beleeve, have a credibilitie and 
entitie in them, and they are the objects of the understanding; but we cannot 
find them out, without some supernaturall help.’’ Cf. Miller, The New England 
Mind, 201. 

40 As Professor Woodhouse has said of the Puritans, ‘‘. . . no one was ever 


more insistent on hearing a reason for the faith that was in you.’’ Puritanism 
and Liberty, Intro., 41. 
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allied human faculties played a heavy role in New England 
thinking. In fact, the law of nature and right reason (the 
reason of a regenerate soul) were usually identified. Samuel 
Willard refers to “the Light of Nature, or right Reason, 
which is the Medium by which we are to spell out the Law 
of Nature.”” And John Davenport went farther, “. .. the Law 
of Nature is God’s Law.’ These identities appear to have 
been made because of the common origins attributed to reason, 
nature, and God’s law; since all derived immediately from God, 
a kind of algebraic assumption made them coincident. But 
because of this identity, man, by the employment of reason 
alone, could no more discover final causes in nature than he 
could in theology. 

Human faculties are capable of growth and improvement. 
This fact appears implicit in the Puritan concept of a dynamic 
holy community and an ever-enlarging faith. William Ames 
lent further evidence when he wrote: 

The principles of other Acts being inbred in us may be polished and 
brought to perfection, by sense, observation, experience, and induc- 
42 
But, though human capacities are great and “naturall men 
have some truths . . . even in the worst of them,** man’s 
faculties are incapable of perfection without divine aid. And 
so the New Englander stopped short of the Renaissance con- 
cept as expressed by Alberti, “Men can do all things if they 
will.” 

With reference to the second part of our “working defi- 
nition of the Renaissance,” the emancipation of the human mind 
from an authoritarian attitude, the New Englanders showed 
much development. The development is especially evident in 
New England’s higher education and the New Englander’s 
receptivity to experimental science. In regard to education, 
it is particularly significant that our New Englanders gave 
great weight to humanism. Professor Morison has amply 
demonstrated this feature of the New England mind in the 
early history of Harvard College.“*| New England humanism, 
41 — Willard and Davenport are quoted from Miller, The New England Mind, 
42 The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 2. 

43 Quoted from William Preston in Miller, The New England Mind, 186. 


44 Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Part I, 200, passim; Part II, 
passim; Puritan Pronaos, 45-53. 
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however, was modified; not only was it meagre in literary pro- 
duction—a fact which might well be explained by the frontier 
conditions in which it operated—but also it expressed none of 
the pagan joy in worldly living so typical of the earlier Italian 
humanism. New England humanism had a moral and a theo- 
logical purpose: men studied the ancient classics in order to 
become familiar with the ancient tongues, and men needed a 
knowledge of the ancient tongues in order to interpret ancient 
texts of the Scriptures.*” To be sure, classical philosophers 
were studied and their learning, especially in physics, medicine, 
and astronomy, was accepted insofar as it did not clearly 
conflict with scriptural sources and as long as no better infor- 
mation was available. But the New England approach to 
humanism was in striking contrast to that of the early humanist 
scholars. The New Englanders did not oppose humanism, but 
they molded it to their own theological purposes. By this 
means they negated the materialism of earlier humanistic studies 
and dedicated humanism to spiritual ends.“ 

New England’s ready acceptance of experimental science 
is an excellent example of her power to free herself from 
authoritarianism—as long as the authorities were human! 
That there was no ‘‘war” between science and religion in 
seventeenth century New Engiland is surely a fact of sig- 
nificance, but, if I interpret the New England mind correctly, 
I do not think it should occasion surprise. Knowledge—not 
just scriptural knowledge, but knowledge of the world as well 
—was the substance out of which Puritan faith was made. 
“Law natural is part of law moral,” said Thomas Shepard,” 
and John Cotton enlarged upon the idea as follows: 








To study the nature and course, and use of all Gods works, is a duty 
imposed by God upon all sorts of men; from the King that sitteth upon the 
Throne to the Artificer. ... 

Reas. 1. Gods glory is seen in the creatures, Psalm 19:1 and 145:10. 
Romans 1:20. It is a disgrace to a good workman not to look at his work, 


but to sleight it. 


45 See, for example, William Ames’ statement that, since the Scriptures were 
written in Hebrew and Greek, ‘‘some knowledge at least of these tongues [is] 
necessary to the exact understanding of the Scriptures: ... ’’ Marrow of 
Sacred Divinity, 171. 

46. ‘‘They were, in fact, reacting against the spirit of the Renaissance rather 
than continuing it.’’ Cf. Porter G. Perrin, ‘‘ Possible Sources of Technologia 
at Early Harvard,’’ in The New England Quarterly, VII (Dee., 1934), 
718-24. 

47 Quoted in Miller, The New England Mind, 198. 
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Reas. 2. Our own benefit: both of body for health, as in the knowl- 
edge of many medicinall things; and of soule for Instruction, which may 
be learned from the creatures, and of the estate for gain, when we know 
the worth and use of each thing.*® 


Charles Morton, the Charlestown minister who wrote Com- 
pendium Physical (1687), long used as a text at both Harvard 
and Yale, stated in ‘““The Preface” to his account: 

.. it is not impertinent for men to be inquisitive into the mystery of na- 
ture natured (the Creation) which is the work of nature naturing (the 
creator) because it makes for the Glory of God; and our own Good: Yea 
it is his command that we should meditate upon all his works both of 


Creation and Providence; ... So that you See ‘tis natural Theology that 
man should be industrious in Natural Phylosophy.*® 


Man, then, is commanded to study nature, partly as a means 
of improving his knowledge which is the basis of his faith, 
and partly as a means of improving his physical state which, 
among saints of the “holy community,” should be in the best 
possible condition. 

It was with this spirit that New Englanders received 
“experimental philosophy.” Of course, it might be added that 
the new learning appealed to their propensities towards ration- 
alism. It might also be added, that, as the new learning 
replaced that of pagans and papists, it was no less agreeably 
received for that reason. Many of the earliest English 
proponents of the new science were known in New England 
as plous saints, and Robert Boyle was president of the New Eng- 
land Company for converting Indians and long a correspondent 
with John Eliot and other New Englanders. Accordingly, 
New England proved unusually receptive to experimental 
science. 

An illustration or two will not be out of order. Inas- 
much as the Copernican astronomy was not taught in English 
universities before the founding of the New England colonies, 
the fathers of New England had been brought up in Aristotelian 
knowledge, usually za scholasticism. By 1659, however, 
Copernican astronomy was set forth ina New England almanac 


48 John Cotton, A Brief Exposition upon Ecclesiastes (London, 1654), 22; see 
also Theodore Hornberger, ‘‘ Puritanism and Science: The Relationship Re- 
vealed in the Writings of John Cotton,’’ The New England Quarterly, X 
(Sept., 1937), 503-15. William Ames had made much the same point. Cf. 
Miller, The New England Mind, 162. 

49 The entire Compendium is published in C. S. M. Publications, XXXIII, (Boston, 
1940). The quotation is from page 4. 
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as ‘the true and genuine System of the world.’”*’’ John Daven- 
port was not convinced of the truth of the new system, but 

he evinced no such outrage as our contemporary Zionist. In- 
stead, he wrote, “However it be; let him injoy his opinion; and 

I shall rest in what I have learned, ’til more cogent Arguments 

be produced than I have hitherto met with.”” Davenport was 
writing to John Winthrop, Jr., son of the revered governor 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony. Young Winthrop himself was 
widely known as a physician and student of natural phenomena 

and soon afterwards (1662) he became a charter member of 

the Royal Society of London. In 1669, Thomas Shepard, 
minister in Charlestown, was circulating among his friends 
copies of the Plulosophical Transactions received from Winthrop 

and writing: 

It is doubtless a noble Designe in that Famous Society [the Royal Society] 

to make such scrutiny for the investigation of those curious secrets of na- 

ture: and it is no small part of our great unhappinesse who dwell in 


these outskirts of the earth that we are so little acquainted with those Ex- 
cellent things that are done... .°? 





Not long afterwards, Increase Mather planned a Natural His- 
tory of New England to be prepared after “the Rules and 
Method described by that Learned and excellent person Robt. 
Boyle Esq.””* And in 1683, Mather and a number of others 
in and near Boston formed the “Philosophical Society” which 
met fortnightly for several years “for a conference upon im- 
provements in philosophy and additions to the stores of natural 
history.” 

The above facts serve to illustrate that New Englanders 
readily cast off medieval authoritarianism in favor of Newtonian 
science. But does that mean that they placed complete reliance 
upon human experiment, observation, and reason for the com- 
prehension of divine truth in nature? I believe not. To the 
Puritan, divine truth, whether one refers to nature, the arts, 
or theology, was never attainable by human faculties alone. 
New England welcomed the Royal Society and experimental 
50 Morison, Puritan Pronaos, 239. 

51 Davenport to John Winthrop, Jr., New Haven, March 1, 1658/9, in Calder 
(ed.), Letters of John Davenport, 134. 

52 Shepard to John Winthrop, Jr., Charlestown, March 8, 1668/9, in Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 3d. Ser., 70. 

53 C. K. Shipton, ‘‘The New England Clergy of the ‘Glacial Age.’ ’’ in C. S. M. 


Publications, XXXII, 24-54. 
54 Morison, Puritan Pronaos, 248, 
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philosophy as allies which helped to improve human knowledge 
and illustrate the majesty and the ingenuity of God. But this 
knowledge and whatever physical benefits might accrue to man 
merely implemented his power of faith. Faith was perfect, 
however, only when clothed with divine grace. “It is a re- 
ceived Maxim,’ wrote Samuel Willard, “that all Arts are 
Handmaids to Divinity; and what are they but Rules to direct 
Man how to attain his Subordinate Ends?” And Charles 
Morton added to his statement, “So you See ’tis natural 
Theology that man should be industrious in Natural Phylos- 
ophy,” the couplet: 

Though man can’t fully know what God hath done 

Yet ‘tis his duty still to think thereon. 


Human faculties enabled man to approximate divine truth in 
nature, in the arts, and in theology. The ultimate truth, how- 
ever—the sublime unity of all knowledge—was a secret locked 
in the divine wisdom and only God had the key. In final analysis, 
then, the New Englander never freed himself from author- 
itarianism. Over and above all knowledge obtainable by man 
rested the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures to the 
depths of which man, unaided from above, could never probe. 
“Man must do all things that he can,” the Puritan might have 
paraphrased his Renaissance precursor, “but he cannot do all 
things if he will.” 


II 


Necessarily, I have treated of the New England mind in 
limited fashion. I have said nothing about politics, sociology, 
economics, or aesthetics. For these omissions I can plead lack 
of space as a convenient means of cloaking a regrettable lack of 
knowledge. There is much to be done in the study of the 
New England mind—much which the newer studies have not 
yet undertaken. I wish to close with a brief statement along 
this line. 

First of all, it appears to me high time that scholars 
stop apologising for the Puritans. Certainly Puritans would 
have been the last persons to apologise for themselves. Nor 
need we adopt a patronizing air because Puritans were pre- 


55 Quoted in Miller, The New England Mind, 107. 
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occupied with such old-fashioned things as morality and the- 
ology. Who are we, in this economics-ridden, materialistic 
age, to become patronizing about morality and the salvation 
of man! It appears to me slightly ironic that recent trends in 
historical scholarship towards intellectual history have jerked 
historiography so suddenly from economic determinism into 
theological concepts. And just as surely as the study of the 
history of science takes one back into the theory and practice 
of medieval magic, so intellectual history in the modern world 
takes one back to theology. In this realm, the Puritan mind 
was tough, alert, and vital. Why patronize or be apologetic 
for men who partook to the full of the spirit of their time and 
did a superior job of it? 

The study of Puritanism needs much “spade work” on 
individuals. It is a weakness evident in all the recent studies 
that, while much has been done on Cromwell and Milton, there 
are no good studies of Ames, Sibbes, Gouge, Baines, Preston, 
Cotton, Shepard, either of the Winthrops, Hooker, or several 
others. Again, we need better to integrate in our studies the 
Puritanism of the Old World with that of the New—and in 
the New World alone we need a better understanding between 
Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
We need much more study on the relation of Puritan thought 
to the then new “experimental philosophy” in an effort to see 
more clearly how the Puritan mind allied with natural science 
to produce eighteenth century rationalism. Lastly, and I be- 
lieve most important of all, we need a broader perspective in 
our treatments of the Puritan mind in order that we may see 
how it served so well as a transition across the chasms from 
authoritarianism to experimental science, from Calvinism to 
Deism, and from the era of the divine right of kings to the era 
of the social contract.” All this is, of course, idealistic, wish- 
ful thinking on my part. It involves a generation or more of 
scholarly activity. And, of course, there probably can never 
be a “definitive” treatment of the Puritan mind. 


56 Some useful materials in these directions are in Herbert D. Foster, ‘‘In- 
ternational Calvinism through Locke and the Revolution of 1688,’’ in The 
American Historical Review, XXXII (April, 1927), 475-99. 








THE SO-CALLED SYNTHESIS IN MEDIEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


HERBERT LAMM 
Chicago, Illinois 


The notion of a synthesis in medieval philosophy and the- 
ology is itself the resultant of a given attitude toward the study 
of broadly cultural and philosophical movements. Now modern 
historical research, by employing as one of its main concepts 
the principle of continuity, has been of great service in tracing 
the line of connection between historical individuals and events 
which would otherwise have appeared as isolated separated 
points without any significant connection. Insofar, however, 
as the aspect of continuity in history has been emphasized, there 
has been a proportionate danger that the unique differences 
of the individuals which are united by a single thread are disre- 
garded. Asa result, analysis of the specific problems faced by 
individual philosophers and of the methods which they devised 
to deal with the problem as conceived by them, has yielded in 
order of emphasis to a wider and looser manner of character- 
izing philosophic positions, as e. g., realistic, idealistic, prag- 
matic, etc., often unaccompanied by a knowledge of the method 
actually employed by the philosophy in question. 

The study of medieval philosophy has been no exception to 
this practice, and an examination of the different interpreta- 
tions which have been made of it often reveals the presence 
of notions which are extrinsic to the character of the concepts 
and methods actually involved in its enterprise. Thus the 
characterization of medieval theology as “mystical” is actuated 
not by a direct examination of the method which was envisaged 
for it by those who actually developed it, but sprang rather 
from an attitude introduced at a later point in the history of 
philosophy, to satisfy needs the relevance of which to the 
subject itself is highly questionable. As a consequence there 
has been the temptation to make of medieval culture as a 
whole ‘‘a series of projections of present consciousness in the 
form of a story of past events gathered up or abolished in a 
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larger or more inclusive projection.” In such a_ philosophic 
scheme as the Hegelian, for example, the whole scope of 
medieval thought is utilized to exhibit an inevitable gap in the 
living development of Spirit, which gap could not be bridged 
by the ‘‘medieval mind” itself. 

The figure of bridging a gap involves the notion not of a 
facsimile identity but rather of an active principle which as- 
sembles all its materials in a unified manner. For Hegel, how- 
ever, stich a unification is impossible to the Middle Ages; hence, 
although in the larger view the notion of synthesis is what ties 
together the entire philosophic development, this synthesis is not 
to be attributed to that stage in the evolution of Spirit which he 
calls “the split mind.’” 

On the other hand, such a mind as that of Henry Adams 
expressed a conviction diametrically contrary to the Hegelian. 
Whereas for him the modern is full of many conflicting ele- 
ments without a unifying thread to resolve them, he says this 
of the philosophy of St. Thomas: “The essence of it—the 





despotic central idea—was that of organic unity .. . From 
that time the universe has steadily become more complex and 
less reducible to a central control . . . Unity turned itself into 


complexity, multiplicity, variety, and even contradiction.” 
Both Adams and Hegel, though differing as to the point at 
which their synthesis is to be allocated, manifest the same 
tendency to project a theory conceived introspectively, so that 
it may attain a realization in history. 

Although, as Aristotle says, what is accidental in nature 
may be essential in art, the particularities of history exhibit a 
recalcitrance to those artistic procedures which do violence to 
their specific character. As a matter of fact, philosophic in- 
quiry persists in being expressed in a diversity of standpoints. 
Yet throughout that diversity there is a thread of identity 
which we may call philosophical. If, however, the function of 
philosophy is conceived as in Hegel to be that of plastic thought 
operating on the materials of history, the march of the mind 
whereby the philosophic viewpoint is achieved as a synthesis 
only at the end of the process assumes an inevitable pattern 


1G. W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, Trans. J. B. Baillie (New York, 
1931), 251-267. 

2 Vide Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston, 1913), chapter 
on St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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which must be rooted in the necessity of the mind itself. This 
necessity, however, consists in transcending all the intellectual 
discriminations which were necessary at an earlier stage, and 
as a result those discriminations become restrictions on the 
synthesizing process of the creative mind. As Hegel inter- 
preted the medieval philosophy, it assumed a characteristic 
dualism in which the theoretic and practical, the mind and 
reality, are external to one another. Such externality, how- 
ever, becomes a restriction to the unifying tendency of Spirit 
which must therefore transcend it. It is evident from what 
we have said that for Hegel the medieval philosophy has but 
one complexion, of which any diversity of aspect can be only 
an accident. 

A careful examination of the texts and documents, how- 
ever, exhibits a complexity of aspects to which the sweeping 
historico-philosophical approach is, we believe, inadequate. Not 
only is there a diversity of standpoints within which the broad 
problems of philosophy are formulated and interpreted, but 
there are recurrently opposite pairs of figures for each of whom 
the methods and conception of the other constitute a restriction 
which is resolved in accordance with the systematic ideal of 
the philosopher in question. A case in point is the conflict 
which ensued in the thirteenth century between the tradi- 
tional Augustinian philosophy and the newly-conceived refor- 
mation of that tradition by St. Thomas Aquinas and his master, 
Albertus Magnus. The new formulation of philosophy envi- 
sioned by St. Thomas was made necessary by the wealth of 
philosophic and scientific material which had penetrated into 
the West when a large part of the works of Aristotle, hitherto 
inaccessible, was made available. As a result of the appear- 
ance of the Aristotelean corpus in the thirteenth century, a 
great ferment ensued, involving for many a_ considerable 
disturbance in what had been a relatively tranquil atmosphere. 
Asa result largely of the tremendous impact of St. Augustine’s 
mind, philosophy was conceived along the lines which he had 
set and in accordance with which Aristotle was regarded at best 
as instrumental and subordinate to a theologic end, or else as 
constituting a possible danger and threat towards the achieve- 
ment of that end. 


It must be remembered that the Aristotle made available 
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to the Christian world had been prepared and _ interpreted 
through the intermediation of the great Arabic commentators, 
Avicenna and Averroes. The Averroistic Aristotle, however, 
presented elements which would obviously be repugnant to a 
theology in which the immortality of the individual soul is cen- 
tral. Hence the problem faced by those Christian philosophers 
who were sympathetic to Aristotle was to present an interpreta- 
tion of him which would avoid such an open conflict with the 
dictates of Christian dogma. William of Tocco in his bi- 
ography of St. Thomas, narrates an episode which reveals 
graphically the stir and disturbance not only among university 
students and teachers of Paris, but among the populace. A 
soldier in Paris having been asked to confess, answered that 
confession was useless, because if the soul of his companion 
Peter was saved, his own soul would also ascend to heaven, 
since all men have one soul and hence an identical destination 
in the future life.* In 1210 a provincial council called in the 
capital of France prohibited the reading, at least public, of 
the books of Aristotle, De Naturali Philosophia, the Physics, 
Metaphysics, and the De Anima.* Yet despite this decree the 
reading of Aristotle continued, and ecclesiastic discretion was 
finally exercised when in a letter of Gregory IX, dated April 
12, 1231, provision was made for the “reexamination and 
correction” of the texts which had been prohibited by the Council 
of Paris and by the Cardinal legate, Courgon.° 
In the course of this absorption of Aristoteleanism in the 
various schools of thought in the thirteenth century, even those 
who were antagonized by the new philosophic enterprise of 
Albertus and St. Thomas, gave a significant, if subaltern, role 
to the new material introduced by it. The Thomist endeavor, 
on the other hand, was so to relate the Aristotelean ideas to 
the Augustinian theology, that neither should intrude on the 
other. In this way, what had been a whole philosophy for 
St. Augustine, became one essential ingredient in the new 
system, to be adjusted with the Aristotelean doctrine as the 
other ingredient. In this context what Augustine © said 
becomes expressive of faith; what Aristotle said, on the other 
3 William de Tocco, ‘‘The Life of St. Thomas,’’ Acta S. S. Martii (Joyau, 1886), 
Tome I, 666, Cap. IV. 


4 Denifle, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris, 1889), I. 70. 
5 Ibid., I, 114-116. 
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hand, represents the method of reason. Faith and reason can- 
not contradict one another since they are both mutually exclus- 
ive, and one cannot know and believe the same thing in the 
same fashion. 


St. Thomas applied his new approach to a problem which 
had already been formulated by his predecessors in the theo- 
logical chair at the University of Paris, namely, “Utrum sacra 
doctrina sit scientia,’ when in 1254 as a bachelor he inaugurat- 
ed his Commentary on the Sentences. For Aristotle in his 
Posterior Analytics, science is characterized as an inference 
which sets out from evident principles and is applied adequately 
to its object. Moreover, it effects the acquisition of a habit 
of which the conclusions of the inferences are the matter. Now 
with these two aspects as criteria of what constitutes science, 
St. Thomas finds that sacred doctrine is not subject to them as 
its conditions, since it proceeds from the articles of faith which 
are intrinsically and necessarily without scientific evidence. 
Moreover, far from being an acquired habit, the article of faith 
rests entirely on the infused light of faith. Besides, sacred 
doctrine has no universal intention as an object, because of the 
transcendent character of the principles from which it pro- 
ceeds; hence it lacks another characteristic of science. The 
terms of science are made univocal in signification by means 
of the categories, and the physical entities which fall within 
the framework of the categories become the objects of science. 
Since, therefore, the perfect being which constitutes the ob- 
ject of sacred doctrine is not something determined in such 
a categoreal framework, to call it a science would be equivocal. 
There is at least an apparent contradiction between physical 
entities and perfect unity, when we attempt to apply the term 
“Being” to both of them. 

How to resolve the difficulty? St. Thomas appeals to an 
analogy made by William of Auxerre, i. e., the articles of faith 
are to sacred doctrine what principles are in science. Between 
the univocity of science and the apparent equivocation of 
theology, there intervenes, therefore, a method of analogic 
reduction. Science reasons as if the categories were ultimate; 

6 ‘‘Omnis scientia procedit ex principiis per se notis, quae cuilibet sunt mani- 
festa. Haee autem scientia procedit ex credibilibus, quae non ab omnibus 


concednutur. Ergo non est scientia.’’ St. Thomas, Opera Omnia, Vivés edition, 
(Paris, 1872-1880), I Sent., Prolog. A., 2 ob. 2. 


’ 
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but if there is a sense in which the perfection towards which 
theology is directed has Being, then categoreal determina- 
tions of science are transcended. In this way, according to St. 
Thomas, the exigencies of theology will be satisfied without 
usurping the domain which is reserved for science. The articles 
of faith do not possess the same immediate evidence as the 
first principles of science. Thus in themselves they are obscure 
and remain so for the believer, but they can be regarded as 
the point of departure of a demonstration when a superior 
discipline, that of God revealing Himself, confers on it the 
light necessary to satisfy its function.” To adumbrate this, 
St. Thomas adduces the case where a science at the beginning 
of its investigation receives from another science the postulates 
necessary for its research; in this way medicine utilizes the 
four elements which have been established by arithmetic.° 
The two orders of revealed truth and of natural truth must be 
carefully discriminated, both enjoying the independence and 
autonomy which belong to them in virtue of the elements which 
specify each. For St. Thomas, the imperious duty is to 
discriminate both orders clearly, and the danger is to confuse 
them.’ 


The manner in which this method of analogic reduction 
operates is shown in the debate concerning the question of 
whether the world was created in time, a conflict between the 
Augustinians on the one hand, and the Averroists on the other. 
William of Auvergne, for example, had argued against the 
Averroist thesis of the eternity of the world. According to 
William, “these Peripatetics” appealed to the omnipotence and 
omniscience of God, as well as to His essential wisdom and 
goodness, arguing that since He was exempt from the need 
of any external aid for His operation, being entirely adequate 
in Himself to any of His effects, that therefore the creation 
of the world must needs be “ab aeterno.” William observes 
that the question thus set up is based on an equivocation. The 
question, he says, is not the divine will, but rather the effect 
which is consequent on that will. The former is necessarily 
eternal, whereas the latter does not enjoy such a prerogative. 
The world was produced ex nililo and therefore created; 

7 In Boctium De Trinitate, q. 2, a. 2 obj. 5. 


8 Summa Theologiae, Q. 1. art. 2. 
9 Ibid., I, 32., ad. Resp. 
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but a creation not in time is a contradiction in terms.*® Accord- 
ing to William, the error of the Averroists consists in deduc- 
ing from the immutability of the divine essence the principle 
of the eternity of creation. St. Thomas endeavors character- 
istically to find a position midway between the Averroists and 
the Augustinians. Against the former he maintains the 
possibility that the world had a beginning in time; against the 
latter, the possibility that it existed “ab aeterno.’”’' There is 
no way, he says, to demonstrate either thesis, since all rational 
demonstration requires a principle of demonstration, namely, 
the essential character of the thing as contained in the nature 
of its species. But such a consideration of the nature of a 
thing must necessarily prescind from time, since species and 
definition do not entail existence at such and such a moment, 
being essentially indifferent to temporal ‘“‘before” and “after.” 
It follows that from the essence of creatures (or as St. Thomas 
would say, their quod quid est), it is absurd to argue the im- 
possibility of creation “ab aeterno.” Christian doctrine, how- 
ever, has it from Genesis that “In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth.” This, according to St. Thomas, does not 
constitute a truth in the philosophic order, but an article of 
faith; as such, it does not achieve the intrinsic evidence of a 
thesis based on principles known to be true scientifically, but 
furnishes an asylum to knowledge, allowing it to rest on 
the infallible authority of God. 


Such a resolution of the problem, satisfying though it 
may be on its own ground, did not prevent St. Bonaventura 
from rejecting the possibility of an eternal creation of the 
world, a rejection which sprang not from allegiance to an out- 
worn tradition, but involving a philosophic background equally 
rich to that of the Thomist answer. It would seem, therefore, 
that the method of analogic reduction, which placed the truth 
midway between two extremes, could not prevent one of those 
extremes from extracting itself from that location, and re- 
10 ‘‘Quia creationem eius (scil. mundi) fuisse necesse est quae secundum ipsos 
(scil. peripateticos) nee in tempore, nee in aeternitate nee necessario, nec 
aeterna est nec habet initium existentiae nec habet finem—erit igitur creatio 
mundi. Non igitur increatus fuerit. Quod est omnino frivolum si non in 
tempore vel instanti fuerit. Tune mundus necessario creatus est in tempore 
et. extempore.’’ Gulielmi Alverni, ‘‘De Trinitate,’’ in Opera omnia (Paris, 
1674), II, 14, col. I a. 


11 St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentum in IV libros sententiarum, III, Dist. I, p. I, 
art, I, q. IT. 
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jecting the claim of the midway position to ultimacy of explana- 
tion. For St. Bonaventura the existence of the world “ab 
aeterno” is impossible, first because of the character of infinity. 
It is, he points out, impossible to add anything to the infinite. 
If, however, the world had had no beginning in time, it would 
already have traversed an infinite amount of time. Every day 
adds to the infinite number of days which have already elapsed, 
a new unit. This, however, would allow an infinite number 
of days to form a real addition to eternity, which is impossible. 

Moreover, the idea of order requires a beginning, middle, 
and end. Since an infinite number of terms cannot be ordered, 
the supposition that there is no beginning would destroy the 
possibility of order. In addition, Bonaventura argues that 
what is infinite cannot be traversed. If, however, the world had 
undergone infinitely many celestial revolutions, it could not 
have reached the present revolution. Since St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventura were contemporaries, they must each have been 
cognizant of the other’s position. Therefore the argument that 
the position of St. Bonaventura is one of the theses which are 
adjusted by the Thomist method, is inadequate, for one must 
not overlook the probability that the Franciscan saint was aware 
of how his own conception of philosophy fared in the system 
of his Dominican contemporary and not only was not satis- 
fed thereby, but evidently rejected the Thomist solution as false. 

Another problem on which St. Thomas differentiated him- 
self from the Augustinian tradition, is that of the demonstra- 
tion of God’s existence. For St. Augustine himself the exist- 
ence of God is proved by means of indicating the hierarchy 
which extends from bare existence up to the act of judging. On 
this scale the judging mind is higher than sensible things, for 
that which judges both lives and exists, while sensible things 
merely exist. Above the human mind, however, whose judg- 
ments are fallible, there is something which, as a standard, 
controls its processes. This something, according to Augustine, 
may be either God or something eternal which is dependent on 
God.” 

In St. Anselm, who professes himself a mere follower of 
St. Augustine, the demonstration of God is made dependent 


12 St. Augustine, De Libero Arbitrio, Liber II, Patrologiae Latinae (Migne edition), 
XXXII, 1242-62. 
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on the possibility of a conception by which an idea is had 
(through faith as the source of that idea) of an object “than 
which nothing greater can be conceived.” He wishes to under- 
stand that God is what he conceives Him to be. The fool of 
the Psalms who says in his heart that there is no God repre- 
sents for Anselm the challenge that there may be no such idea 
as Anselm deems central to his proof. In answering the fool, 
St. Anselm must show that his assertion betrays an understand- 
ing of the idea of which St. Anselm has spoken. Although the 
fool has spoken in his heart, he has failed to observe the 
unique character of the object to which he has denied existence, 
namely that it is that ‘than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived.” To satisfy the conditions of true conception, however, 
it is necessary to attend primarily to the thing signified; but the 
fool has attended only to the name and not to the thing. This 
implies that although the fool has a concept and has not spoken 
merely in the form of words, nevertheless his concept is not 
proper to that of which it is a concept.” 

The demonstration of God’s existence, in fact, depends 
on the presence of such a concept, 1. e., the concept of a being 
such that in order to conceive it properly, it is necessary to 
understand that it exists. The significance of the proof may 
be said to reside in the fact that it exhibits a point at which 
there is effected a union between the mind and the object of its 
knowledge. Without such a fundamental unity of the mind 
and that which has being outside the mind, the proof itself 
would be impossible. St. Anselm analyzes being in terms of 
the idea of creation. Since God by thinking has created all 
things, being is said to be intelligible. As intelligible, it is 
accessible to the mind of the rational creature, who by thinking, 
participates in being. The rational creature has already present 
in it an idea of the creator, and since thinking is a mode of 
participation in being, the idea too has being. Now outside the 
mind there are things with the being of which there is bound 
up an element of non-being, and this is what it means to be a 
creature; but that whose being is contingent, may be considered 
by the mind not to be. The point at which the union of the 
mind with external being is to be exhibited cannot therefore 
be sought among creatures. It must be that whose existence 


13 Anselm, ‘‘Proslogion,’’ in Opera, ed. F. S. Schmitt, (1938), 101-3. 
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cannot be conceived not to be, and therefore that which is neces- 
sarily exclusive of non-being. But this is what is meant by 
the Creator. 

The Anselmian argument begins with the idea of the 
Creator which is present in the mind of the rational creature, 
and moves entirely on that level. The danger, as St. Anselm 
conceives it, lies in the temptation to confuse the nature of the 
creature, which is empirical and contingent, with that of the 
Creator whose existence is necessary. There is the correspond- 
ing danger of confusing the concept which is proper to the 
level of the creature and those which are proper to the level 
of the Creator. The ontological proof moves exclusively on 
the level of the Creator, showing that there is a unique object, 
i. e., God, with a unique conception of Him, the demonstration 
depending for its force on the peculiar character of that con- 
ception. 

According to St. Thomas, however, the character of the 
human mind imposes certain necessary restrictions on the pos- 
sibility of demonstration. Although God’s thinking is a 
creative act, ours is analytic, and whereas the result of God’s 
thinking is individual existing things, our thinking results in 
universals. Through active intellect we have the power of 
abstracting concepts from the images stored up by the mind; 
but by means of these universal genera and species, our think- 
ing cannot be said to be causative of the individual thing ; hence 
We never create an individual, but by means of our genera and 
species at best we imitate the creative act of God. The mode 
of knowledge proper to us must, therefore, take into account 
the basis of elements furnished by sense-percepts. [Ky means 
of the intelligible species which have been abstracted from the 
images derived from sense-data, we have in our possession the 
signs of things which are external to the mind. Therefore, 
there is a natural adaptation, according to St. Thomas, of the 
human understanding to things, but to things not as individuals, 
but rather as instances of universals. Inasmuch as God's 
thinking is perfectly adequate to the individual, while we must 
resort to genera and species which indicate analytically what 
in nature is fused, it is evident that God transcends our knowl- 
edge. There is no warrant, therefore, for concluding from the 
presence of a concept in the human mind to the existence of 
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the object of which that concept purports to be a sign. There 
is, however, a mode of God’s existence which is inferrible to 
us, and the Thomist proofs for the existence of God are made 
essentially through asserting God as a first term in the order 
of efficient causes. Because God as a first cause is a cause 
of the motion of the universe, and motion is the subject of 
physics, there is established a connection between the pheno- 
menological realm of physics and the transcendental realm of 
theology. 

According to St. Anselm, however, St. Thomas’ strictures 
against the ontological proof would hold for creatures, but to 
extend them to the creative order would destroy the basic 
distinction between the two different kinds of existence. The 
demonstration of such an unconditioned concept as that of 
a Creator would be no ordinary demonstration applicable gen- 
erally to all concepts, but only to that peculiar concept the object 
of which is transcendent of thinking, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand of those finite things which exist external to 
the human mind. The error of St. Thomas’ procedure, St. 
Anselm would have said, consisted in verifying the existence 
of God by referring our idea of Him to an external thing with 
spatial and temporal limitations, and thus making something 
imperfect the measure of that which is perfect. It is evident, 
therefore, from what we have said, that on at least this one 
medieval problem, the fact that there are strictures made by 
one school of thought, does not imply that equally cogent stric- 
tures may not emanate from the school under attack. 


Hence it should not surprise us to find that after the ap- 
parently crushing refutation made by St. Thomas of the 
Anselmian proof, the attempt at once springs up to resuscitate 
it, either by restating it in more contemporary language, as is 
the case in St. Bonaventura, or by “coloring”’ it so as to rein- 
force it against the strictures of St. Thomas as to its demon- 
strative force. 


According to St. Bonaventura, the best kind of proof 
is one which best conducts the mind to an insight into 
that transcendent principle which underlies all discourse 
and all external finite things. The Aristotelean demon- 
stration on which the Thomist critique had relied, was 
that type of argument in which each proposition has a fixed 
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meaning and leads in a systematic chain to other propositions. 
The elevation from man to God in St. Bonaventura, however, 
requires no progress from one thing to another, nor from one 
sentence to another, but ultimately what we find is that there 
are more and more ways of saying the same thing. Finally, 
by means of this technique of indicating, the mind grasps the 
significance of what is pointed to, and in this sense for St. 
Bonaventura it is no exaggeration to say that every science 
is really a form of ontological proof. 


Just as the human mind, according to St. Thomas, is in- 
capable of encompassing God’s nature, because the simplicity 
and purity of the divine form transcends the complex machinery 
of genera and species, so at the opposite extreme there is for 
him the problem of knowledge of individuals endowed with 
matter. Now although we do have adequate knowledge of 
things, once the accidental factors in the thing drop out by 
the process of abstraction, the question arises for St. Thomas 
as to the nature of the principle which is responsible for in- 
dividuality itself. This principle is material in character, 
since 1f the accidents which are attributed to matter are ex- 
cepted, we may be said to know a thing through and through. 
According to Duns Scotus, however, each individual thing is 
itself in terms of some formal principle. Unlike St. Thomas, 
Duns argues that there is a knowledge of the individual, and 
that the more science analyzes the individual, it encounters 
in it more and more specific differentiations. Each individual 
differs in some respect; but if the principle of individuation 
were material, there would be, according to Duns, no way 
of distinguishing between two individuals. Hence there 
emerges from the Scotist analysis a concept of the individual 
form which differentiates a given thing from all other things, 
and assures us that the general metaphysical unity of things 
will not be exclusive of individual differences. 


These and other problems initiated in the Middle Ages 
have recurred frequently in modern times, so that it would not 
be too far-fetched to assert that a good many of our modern 
philosophic and theological problems are continuations of 
medieval problems. Thus the Cartesian proofs for the exist- 
ence of God may be regarded as the reconstitution of the 
ontological argument of St. Anselm, and the criticisms of it 
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by Gassendi and Hobbes as perhaps a revival of the Thomist 
refutation of those proofs. Moreover, it would be difficult to 
conceive of the discussion of the concrete universal among 
the Hegelians without the medieval problem concerning the 
principle of individuation having preceded it. 

To resolve the question posited at the outset, namely, the 
so-called synthesis in medieval philosophy, our conclusion must 
be that there is no sense in which such a synthesis can take 
place, save insofar as each individual philosopher succeeds in 
assembling his philosophic material into a systematic structure 
which conforms to the conception which initiated his philosophic 
activity. At the present day, just as there are neo-Thomists 
who contend that such a synthesis was achieved in the Thomist 
philosophy, there are neo-Scotists who contend that the Thomist 
synthesis was too abstract, and therefore exclusive of elements 
which were comprehended by the philosophy of Duns Scotus. 
Whereas for Hegel the Middle Ages were the symptom of an 
illness from which the cosmic mind recovered only in a later 
modern synthesis, for such Thomists as Gilson and Maritain 
the reverse is the case. The notion of synthesis, whether 
medieval or modern, would seem therefore more relevant to 
the field of clinical diagnosis than to that of philosophy. At 
any rate, the application of such a diagnostic method to philos- 
ophy would hardly seem healthful, since as a result, it has 
turned two large epochs into patients each of whose doctors 
is regarded as the disease itself by the proponents of the other. 








MINUTES OF THE 
FIFTY-FIRST CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


MAY 16 AND 17, 1941 


The American Society of Church History held its fifty- 
first consecutive meeting in connection with the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the University of 
Chicago, at the University of Chicago on Friday and Saturday, 


May 16 and 17, 1941 
FRIDAY, MAY 16 


The meeting was held in the Common Room of Swift 
Hall of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. It 
was opened by President F. W. Buckler at 2:30 P. M. There 
were 31 members and visitors in attendance. 

The first paper was presented by Dr. Herbert Lamm of 
Chicago, and dealt with The So-Called Medieval Synthesis: 
The Philosophical-Theological Aspects. After a discussion 
of this paper, it was followed by another discussion of the same 
theme, presented by James L. Cate of the University of Chica- 
go, on the topic of The So-Called Medieval Synthesis: The 
Cultural Aspects. The concluding paper of the afternoon was 
presented by John U. Nef of the University of Chicago on the 
subject of Civilization at the Crossroads. After an exhaustive 
discussion, the meeting was adjourned at 5:15 P. M. 

The dinner was held at the Ida Noyes Hall at 6:30 P. M. 
and was presided over by President F. W. Buckler. After 
the dinner, the President introduced Dean Ernest C. Colwell 
of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, who wel- 
comed the members of the Society on behalf of the University. 

Thereupon, W. W. Sweet of the University of Chicago 
read a paper on the Quaker Element in the American Colomes. 

This was followed by a short business session of the So- 
ciety. The Minutes of the fiftieth meeting, held in New York 
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December 27th and 28th, 1940, were presented and approved 
as published in the March, 1941, issue of Church History. 


The Nomination Committee, appointed previously and 
consisting of Messrs. Charles Lyttle and W. E. Garrison, made 
its report. According to its nomination, W. W. Sweet was 
re-elected Chairman of the Research Committee and was given 
authority to appoint such other members as he desired. 


W. W. Sweet then reported on the work of the Research 
Committee for the past year. He said that 1200 letters of 
J. B. Finley were photographed and that the fourth volume 
of Religion on the Frontier was in preparation. 


On the recommendation of the Nominating Committee, 
the following Program Committee for the 1942 Spring Meet- 
ing was elected: Robert Fortenbaugh, Chairman; Niels H. 
Sonne and David Dunn, members. The committee was given 
power to co-opt other members if this should prove necessary. 
The place and time of the meeting, as well as the arrangement 
of the program, was left in the hands of the Committee, with 
power to act. 


SATURDAY, MAY 17 


The meeting opened under the presidency of F. W. Buckler 
at 9:00 A. M. in the Common Room of Swift Hall. 


The first paper was presented by John T. McNeill of the 
University of Chicago, and dealt with Natural Law in the 
Political Thinking of the Early Reformers. After a discussion, 
it was followed by a paper presented by Marshall M. Knappen 
of Michigan State College on How Important Was the Puritan 
Mind? This was followed by a paper dealing with the same 
subject presented by Raymond P. Stearns of the University 
of Hlinois, entitled Assessing the New England Mind. This 
was followed by a lively discussion. 

In the business meeting which followed, the Resolutions 
Committee, appointed previously and consisting of Percy V. 
Norwood and E. G. Schwiebert, presented the following report 
which was adopted: 


The American Society of Church History, assembled in the 51st con- 
secutive meeting, desires to express to the University of Chicago and, 
particularly, to the Dean and Faculty of the Divinity School its grateful 
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appreciation of the gracious hospitality extended to the Society on this 
occasion and to record hereby its sense of obligation for the distinctive 
contributions made by the University to the success of the meeting. Be 
it further resolved, that the Secretary be instructed to express to Dr, 
Herbert Lamm and Professors James L. Cate and John U. Nef the sin- 
cere gratitude of the members for their scholarly and thoroughly instructive 
papers delivered on Friday. 


The Secretary was instructed to express the appreciation 
of the Society to the members of the Society who read papers 
during this session. 


Thereupon, the meeting was adjourned. 
Attest: Matthew Spinka, 
Secretary. 








MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


MAY 106, 1941 


The Council met at the call of President F. W. Buckler 
in the Common Room of Swift Hall of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, at 5:30 P. M. on May 16, 1941. 

The following members were present: 

F. W. Buckler, John T. McNeill, Charles Lyttle, Percy V. 
Norwood, Reuben E. E. Harkness, and Matthew Spinka. 

The Minutes of the meeting of the Council held on De- 
cember 27, 1940, were approved as published in the March, 
1941, issue of Church History. 


The Secretary reported that the following members had 
resigned since the last meeting of the Council: 

James Thayer Addison, Cambridge, Mass. 
John H. Bratt, Holland, Michigan. 

Frederick W. Brink, Woodstown, New Jersey. 
Walter A. Hearn, Dover, Delaware. 

F. H. Knubel, New York City. 

Henri R. Pearcy, Normal, Illinois. 

George W. Richards, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The resignations were accepted with regret. 

The following members were reported as having died 
during the same period: 

David S. Duncan, Denver, Colorado. 
David S. Schaff, Washington, D. C. 
Preserved Smith, Ithaca, New York. 

The following candidates, properly nominated and second- 
ed by members of the Society, were elected, subject to the ful- 
fillment of the constitutional requirements concerning member- 
ship: 

Rev. Edward V. Cardinal, St. Mary of the Lake Rec- 
tory, 4200 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
Rev. Normal C. Crosby, 213 Buffalo Street, Ypsilanti, 

Michigan. 
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Mr. Laurence T. Heron, 18520 Stewart Avenue, 
Homewood, Illinois. 

Prof. Paul Kohler, Cincinnati University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Rev. President Otto P. Kretzmann, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Rev. Karl G. Manz, 609 East 16th Street, Austin, 
Texas. 

Mr. Henry F. May, Jr., Dunster House, E 12, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 

Rev. Merrill M. Parvis, 6126 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev. Richard D. Pierce, 157 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Center, Massachusetts. 

Prof. Stacy Reuben Warburton, Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, 
California. 

Prof. George Williams, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 

President Buckler reported that he had attended the 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
April, as instructed by the vote of the Society. It was voted 
to approve the payment of his expense account. 

The Council discussed the advisability of establishing an 
honorary membership class, but the matter was referred to the 
President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer to be reported on at 
the December meeting of the Society. They are to make recom- 
mendations regarding the matter if they deem action advis- 
able. 

It was voted to invite the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association to a joint meeting with our Society, to be held in 
Chicago, in December, 1941. 

It was also voted to accept the invitation of the University 
of Chicago to the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the 
University, and President F. W. Buckler was appointed to 
represent the Society on this occasion. 


Adjourned, to meet at the call of the President. 


Attest: Matthew Spinka, 
Secretary. 
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BENEDICTINE MONASTICISM AS REFLECTED IN THE 
WARNEFRID-HILDEMAR COMMENTARIES ON THE RULE 


By Sister M. ALrrep Scuroii. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. 217 pages. $2.75. 


This is a systematic study of monastic life in the Carolingian period 
drawn from the earliest commentaries on the Rule of St. Benedict. The 
author accepts the date and location assigned to them by Traube. Warne- 
frid, better known as Paul the Deacon, wrote his commentary shortly 
before 774 near Civate, in the diocese of Milan; and Hildemar’s based 
for the most part upon Warnefrid’s work, was composed about seventy- 
five years later in a new monastery of Civate. Though containing much 
that is commonplace and derived from earlier sources, these commentaries 
are a valuable and too-much-neglected supplement to our knowledge of 
Benedictine monachism in this period. Generally speaking, the commenta- 
tors favor a more strict observance of the original regulations of the 
Rule than is to be found in the monastic capitularies of the time; and in 
some cases developments hitherto associated with the reform movement of 
Senedict of Aniane are found anticipated in Warnefrid. 

On the whole the commentators remain close to the spirit of St. Bene- 
dict; but there is a noticeable change in the deference paid by the monks 
to persons of rank. Distinctions in hospitality afforded to rich and poor are 
arrived at by a strained exegesis of the Rule. Another notable departure 
from the founder is the approval given to canonical abbots. The author 
suggests that both Warnefrid and Hildemar may not have been subject 
to “regular” abbots. In this they stand in contrast to Benedict of Aniane’s 
reform. There appears to have been no school in the monastery except 
the one for oblates; and no provision for oblates to give up the monastic 
profession, as there is no mention of a ceremony for a child passing from 
oblateship to competent membership in the community. Lay serfs were 
emploved in the garden and the kitchen of the lay guests, but all offices 
performed for the monks themselves, such as that of infirmarian, for ex- 
ample, were done by monks. Private sacramental confession and penance 
were unknown to the commentators. Some liturgical notices are interesting 
as antedating Benedict of Aniane, such as the recitation of the office of the 
dead, the trina oratio, and the daily Mass—none of which are mentioned 
in the Rule. But there was moderation with regard to proper offices for 
saints’ days, and the commentators definitely preferred the monastic to the 
Roman system of divine office. 

The author has done a competent and useful piece of research. She 
takes issue with Workman’s view that poverty was chiefly stressed until 
the time of the Cistercians. Not poverty, which was only personal and 
not corporate, but obedience, was the emphasis of the commentators. Sta- 
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bility of locality was taken for granted. There is a useful appendix sum- 
marizing the chief medieval commentaries on the Rule. 


Episcopal Theological School, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE PASSING OF THE SAINT 


By Joun M. Mecxtin. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
206 pages. $2.00. 


This study of the medieval saint is a noteworthy contribution to our 
knowledge of medieval society and religion. Professor Mecklin draws from 
a wealth of experience and learning as a theologian, philosopher, historian, 
and sociologist to give us a fresh and forthright analysis of the spiritual 
and moral dynamic of the Pauline-Augustinian tradition which provided 
the background for the saintly ideal; of the origin of the saint in the sim- 
ple piety and vivid imagination of the masses; and of the utilization of the 
cult of the saints by the secularized church in its construction of the great 
medieval synthesis. 

The medieval saint, a “spiritual aristocrat who presupposes a society 
with fixed and fundamental class distinctions,” is, according to the author, 
at home alone in the Middle Ages. Although he is considered a_ part 
of the material world, he readily enters the spiritual world by prayer, com- 
municates with that world by means of visions, and offers proof of his 
spiritual citizenship by means of miracles. The social significance of the 
medieval saint lay in the fact that he perpetuated gospel piety in a church 
which had become a world power and that, at the same time, he was a 
symbol and interpreter of the essential spiritual solidarity of medieval 
society. The most illuminating chapters are those which analyze the lives 
and works of Saint Augustine, Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, and Saint 
Francis of Assisi. 

The saint ceased to play a role of great social significance when feudal 
society began to disintegrate and when the middle class with its emphasis 
upon common sense and its formulation of the “democratic-capitalistic 
myth” made its appearance. Whereas “orthodox Protestants emasculated 
the idea of the saint by making it theological,” and “liberal Protestantism 
threatens to give the death blow to it by democratizing it,” the spirit of the 
market place sets “the saint and the economic man in totally different 
spheres—the one altruistic and the other egotistic.”” Without a congenial 
social setting, the modern Protestant saint is unable to assume the moral 
and spiritual leadership characteristic of the medieval saint. Consequently 
our contemporary society is without the means for satisfying its spiritual 
needs. That democratic community of the future which will succeed in 
filling these needs “will not be a political or economic artifact but an or- 
ganic growth embodying socialized religious loy alties that beget svmpa- 
thetic insight and tolerance.” In such a society, “instinct with spiritual 
loyalties that are integral parts of a way of life, it may be that the saint 
will come more into his own.” 

The generalizations made by Professor Mecklin should serve as a 
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stimulus to further study of the social and religious significance of the 
medieval saints. Moreover, his conclusion “that the only wisdom that counts 
in the long last is the wisdom of the heart the saint sought in his fascinat- 
ing spiritual adventure” is a challenge to those who are seeking a solu- 
tion for the ills of our war-torn world. 


The Ohio State University. Harold J. Grimm. 


DISCUSSION OF HOLIDAYS IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


By Epitn Cooperriper Rocers. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. 148 pages. $1.50. 


30th the social historian and student of church history will read this 
study of holidays in the later middle ages with interest and profit. It deals 
with problems which both the church and secular authorities endeavored 
to settle by establishment of balance between the doctrine and practical 
needs of employers as well as employees. 


In the introduction the rature and scope of the problems under discus- 
sion are outlined, and general remarks are made on the observation of 
holidays. The author has supplemented them by information con- 
cerning local customs and celebrations. We learn from the opening chapter 
that the number of holy days in honor of the Virgin, of martyrs and saints, 
was steadily increasing. In the thirteenth century, in addition to Sundays, 
there were at one time as many as forty other feast days—the number 
varied as a matter of fact from diocese to diocese. Hence the importance of 
the subject, which has not yet been treated systematically in English. 

The book is well organized. The second chapter on the theory of or- 
thodox holiday observance, in which the position of the church and the 
official doctrine are defined, is followed by an analysis of protests 
against the non-observance of holidays. Whereas the second chapter will 
attract the theologian, in the third chapter the student of social and eco- 
nomic life in the late middle ages will find valuable details. In the fourth 
chapter the reader gets acquainted with objections raised to the observance 
of holidays. The fifth chapter is devoted to discussion of pre-Reforma- 
tion attempts to correct holiday evils. A line is drawn between re- 
forms suggested by individuals and those proposed within the church 
itself. 

The attention of the author is fairly distributed. References 
are made to various countries over which the papacy held sway. 
The bibliography (pp. 121-136) reflects the progress of the author’s 
painstaking study. As far as Western Europe and the Empire are con- 
cerned there would be little to add to the list. In studies concerning relig- 
ious life in the later middle ages conditions in Bohemia deserve more than 
casual note. Literary activities of which the University of Prague was the 
centre, were not less significant than disputations and exchange of 
ideas in other foci of learning. A controversy between Jan of Jenstein, 
Archbishop of Prague, and the foremost Czech scholar of that time, Ad- 
albertus Ranconis de Ericinio, concerning the feast of the Visitation throws 
a side-light on the subject under discussion (see J. Loserth, “Beitrage zur 
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Geschichte d. Hussitischen Bewegung,” II, in Archiv fiir Osterreichische 
Geschichte, LVII, 230 and 272). There was no unanimity among the Hus- 
sites concerning the observance of holidays. The subject was a matter 
of controversy between the moderate wing and the radicals of Tabor. 
Among seventy-two errors which the conservative spokesmen listed in the 
controversy with the Taborites, figures also the following one: “/tem quod 
die dominico excepto nulla alia festivitas est ex aliquo debito ecclesie prim- 
itive a fidelibus celebranda’ (see Laurentius de Brezova, Chronicon, ed. 
by Const. Hofler in Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, 1, 2, p. 441). While not 
detracting from the value of the book, these supplementary notes add to 
its variety and support the author’s observations. 


Columbia University. Otakar Odlozilik, 


JOHN HUS AND THE CZECH REFORM 


By Matruew Spinxa. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
viii, 82 pages. $1.50. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the controversy concerning the 
origin of the Czech reform movement and the indebtedness of John Hus 
to John Wyclif. For more than fifty years the study of the subject has 
been strongly influenced by Johann Loserth’s provocative book IV yclif and 
Hus (published, in 1884 both in German and in English). Whereas out- 
side of the Reformer’s native land Loserth’s views have been to greater or 
less degree accepted, Czech scholars have worked systematically on the veri- 
fication of his thesis, A large number of critical monographs, editions of 
writings of John Hus, as well as of his predecessors, contemporaries, and 
followers, comprehensive biographies of Hus and of some of his contem- 
poraries, bear witness to the keen interest of Czech historians in the mat- 
ter. Little has been known beyond the frontier of Czechoslovakia of their 
effort to penetrate to the core of the subject and to suggest a satisfactory 
answer to the vexed question. There has remained a lamentable dispro- 
portion between the Czech research work and the writings of modern au- 
thors upon whom Loserth’s opinion exercised a decisive influence. Ef- 
fort of the modern biographer of Hus, Vaclav Novotny, to present the re- 
sults of his systematic investigations of the subject before an international 
public (see his lecture at the Fifth International Congress of Historians 
in Brussels in Revue de l'histoire des religions, Paris, LXXXIX (1924), 
77-90) found support in articles or critical notes of some American and 
English scholars (S. H. Thomson, R. R. Betts), but had not had the de- 
sired effect. Loserth’s hasty conclusion that Hus lacked originality and 
that in his writings he had mechanically and slavishly appropriated Wy- 
clif’s ideas has taken too deep roots to be superseded at once by a more 
balanced view. 

If we examine with these preliminaries in mind Dr. Spinka’s book, we 
perceive more easily its nature and scope. It is an attempt at a new scrutiny 
of Loserth’s argument and at a new valuation of Hus’s work. The author 
has acquired a very good knowledge of both published sources and of the 
literature bearing on the subject. He is therefore able to confront both 
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Loserth’s thesis and views derived from it with conclusions of modern 
Czech historians. His presentation of facts will be, no doubt, welcomed 
both by Czech and English speaking scholars. It has brought to light as- 
pects which the inaugurator of the controversy overlooked in his concen- 
tration on mere parallels from Wyclif’s and Hus’s writings. It would be 
hardly possible to elucidate Hus’s thought and work and to evaluate his 
indebtedness to Wyclif—and not only to Wyclif but also to Czech thinkers 
of the late fourteenth century—without any adequate knowledge of the lab- 
orious studies of the Reformer’s writings and sermons by Novotny, Sedlak, 
BartoS, FlajShans, Kabal, et al. The effort made by the author to build 
up a counterpoise to Loserth’s thesis has been made difficult more by the 
embarras de richesse than by the lack of corroborative evidence. It was nec- 
essary to concentrate on the essentials and lead the reader safely from de- 
tailed observations to the main point of the controversy. Hus’s alleged Wy- 
clifism has been, according to the introduction, the sole theme of the study. 
Biographical and bibliographical data have been subordinated to the theme 
and therefore presented only in careful selection in order to support the 
argument. 

The book cannot be considered a mere refutation of Loserth’s theory 
or a simple vindication of Hus’s fame and reputation as scholar and think- 
er. It contains more than a summary of conclusions of Czech scholars. It 
is a successful attempt to present the leader of the Czech reform movement 
in proper light such as emanates from the abundance of published sources 
as well as from critical literature. In the final chapter on the trial in Con- 
stance the author examines thoroughly the charges against Hus, formu- 
lated, as they were, just as hastily as Loserth’s thesis, and confronts them 
with Hus’s defense. He draws also a line between the medieval and modern 
components of Hus’s doctrine, giving thus a well balanced answer to the 
fundamental question of Hus’s biographers who have endeavored with more 
or less success to establish his position between medieval moralists and 
reformers of the sixteenth century. 


Columbia University. Otakar Odlozilik. 





TUBINGEN UND KONSTANTINOPEL 


Martin CrUSIUS UND SEINE VERHANDLUNGEN 
MIT DER GRIECHISCHEN-ORTHODOXEN KIRCHE 


By GrorGE EvtAs ZACHARIADES. Gottingen : Gerstung und Lehmann, 1941. 
109 pages. 


The correspondence of 1575-1577 between the Tiibingen theologians 
and the Patriarch Jeremias II has often been used as a convenient source 
for the agreements and differences between Lutheranism and Orthodoxy. 
Zachariades’ study treats it as a human episode, places it in the context 
of sixteenth century contacts between Greece and Germany, and shows how 
the theological discussion (which could and did reach no conclusion except 
the clear statement of the two positions) was both preceded and followed 
by a friendly correspondence between leaders on both sides. The Philhell- 
ene Martin Crusius, Professor of Greek and Latin at Tubingen, receives 
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a special chapter ; he had a human as well as a humanistic interest in Greece, 
and was evidently the central figure in the whole episode, although the 
main share of the doctrinal discussion was naturally left to the theologi- 
cal faculty. 

The preparation of Dr. Zachariades’ work has been as international 
as its subject ; begun in Chicago, it was finished in Tubingen with the help 
of manuscripts there preserved, and the preface is dated from the Greek 
Theological School of Pomfret, Connecticut. The difficulties involved in 
working in various places and through various languages are probably re- 
sponsible for an occasional apparent carelessness in detail; bibiiography 
and references are rather sketchy, there is no indication of the source 
of the charming plates of Jeremias II and Crusius (from the latter’s 
Turcograecia), and several quotations begin without warning (as on 
p. 63), or exhibit errors in transcription (as on pp. 36-37). But most of 
these slips probably are due to causes beyond the author’s control, and are 
mentioned only to express regret : they do not impair the interest and value 
of the book. 

Zachariades has provided a valuable account of an incident which 
although it led to no immediate further results, is of both historical im- 
portance and present-day interest. As he observes, the friendly spirit in 
which the two Churches met, even though in part only to state disagree- 
ments, was a foretaste of the meeting of different traditions in the ecumen- 
ical movement of our own day. 

General Theological Seminary, FE, R. Hardy, Jr. 


New York City. 
PIONEER BLACK ROBES ON THE WEST COAST 


3y Peter Masten Dunne, S. J. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1940. 288 pages. $3.00. 


The author of this book is a member of the department of history of 
the University of San Francisco and received his Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of California where he studied under the famous Spanish-Amer- 
ican authority, Dr. Herbert E. Bolton. Dr. Dunne had access to original 
sources and his book is well documented. He also traveled over the ter- 
ritory covered by his story and has woven into this account many personal 
observations. 


Pioneer Black Robes on the West Coast tells of Jesuit missionary ac- 
tivities in western Mexico in what are now the states of Sinaloa and Son- 
ora during the four decades 1591-1632. In the hills and along the streams 
of Sinaloa began a series of missions which grdually spread northward and 
resulted in the establishment of the twenty-one missions in California. 
Since the Jesuits were suppressed in 1767, just on the eve of the found- 
ing of the California missions, the work was taken up and continued by 
the Franciscans. This book, therefore, is a prelude to the story of the Cal- 
ifornian missions. 

This book gives a vivid picture of the methods the Jesuits used to 
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evangelize the wild native tribes of western Mexico. The soldier and the 
priest went together. When the natives were rebellious, a band of soldiers 
mounted on horses and armed with guns would sally out from a presidio 
and enforce obedience. The Jesuits believed and acted upon the theory 
that the presidio was necessary for the work of evangelization (p. 76). 
Here is the story of mass baptisms which took place as soon as a tribe 
was subjected. Hundreds would sometimes be baptised in one day, 
many of these being children. 

Dr. Dunne is to be commended for the thorough and scholarly way 
in which he has told his story. 


San Anselmo, California. Clifford M. Drury. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
IN ENGLAND 


ATTAIN MENT OF THE THEORY AND ACCOMMODATIONS 
IN THOUGHT AND INSTITUTIONS (1640-1660) 


By W. K. Jorpan, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 499 
pages. $5.00. 


With this volume Professor Jordan completes his study of the develop- 
ment of religious toleration in England from the accession of Elizabeth 
to the Stuart Restoration. While the first two volumes (ante, I, 235-7; 
VI, 76-77) dealt with distinct sections of the story in chronological se- 
quence (1558-1603, 1603-1640) there was such a wealth of material for 
the period (1640-1660) treated in the third (ante, VIII, 178-9) that it 
was necessary to leave half of the topics to be covered in the volume un- 
der review. To the discussion of Presbyterian and Independent thought 
in the third volume there are now added analyses of the thinking on this 
important subject of laymen, and of Anglican clergy and Roman Catho- 
lics. ‘The most space, by far, is devoted to the laymen, who are sub- 
divided into Latitudinarians and Moderates, Cambridge Rationalists and 
Sceptics, Erastians, and the Rank and File, with half a dozen or more 
thinkers discussed in each subclass. In his interpretations of the thought 
of so many different individuals on a very complicated topic Mr. Jordan 
shows the same clarity of expression and depth of scholarship which we 
have come to expect of him. 

In the concluding chapter the author undertakes to account for the 
triumph of the theory of toleration which (as distinct from its practical 
application) he considers to have been completed by 1660. In so doing he 
at least partially meets the point of earlier criticisms, that his work dealt 
more with descriptions of various theories of religious toleration than 
with the practice of toleration itself, or even with the underlying causes 
of the development of the theory. He considers the victory of the idea of 
toleration to be due to both secular and religious forces. In the first class 
he lists political necessity, the growth of rationalism and scepticism, anti- 
clericalism, religious indifference, and humanitarianism, in that order. 
In the second he puts the decay of the medieval ideal of an organic spirit- 
ual society, the deterioration of Protestant orthodoxy, the spiritual neces- 
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sity arising from religious diversity, the growth of Latitudinarianism and 
the moderate temper, and lastly the development of the idea of toleration 
itself. It seems especially noteworthy that the theory of religious tolera- 
tion is given so little causal significance. Perhaps this should serve to 
remind us that until the disillusionment of the Civil War period produced 
scepticism and religious indifference those who grappled with the prob- 
lem of diversities of religious belief thought rather in terms of compre- 
hension (with continued persecution of the minorities not comprehended ) 
than of genuine religious toleration as we know it. Nevertheless their 
thinking, partial and incomplete though it was, did contribute to the ul- 
timate triumph of the ideal which we cherish today. All who value our 
liberal heritage should therefore be deeply grateful to Mr Jordan for his 
monumental labor in guiding us so surely through the complex maze of 
ideology out of which the principle of genuine religious toleration was ul- 
timately developed. 

Michigan State College, M. M. Knappen. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


BISHOP BUTLER, MORALIST AND DIVINE 


3y Witxiam J. Norton, Jr., New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1940. 336 pages. $3.75 


In 1736 appeared Joseph Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature. and shortly after, and 
for over a century following, it held its place as a classic of theological 
discipline and an arsenal of pulpit argument. Its importance derives from 
the fact that it offered, on the basis of the Locke-Newton epistemology, 
numerous novel and plausibly presented arguments against the Hobbes- 
Mandeville and Deistic attacks upon the Christian ethics, Scriptures, and 
church. Tindal’s Christianity as old as Creation (1730) had given natural 
religion such a boost that the acute and cynical wits of the Walpole Whig 
era made no secret of their belief that Christianity was obsolete. The pres- 
tige of the Establishment was assailed, also, by the mercenary intriguing of 
clerics for preferment, the open profligacy of the aristocracy and their con- 
tempt for public religion, the ignorance of the clergy and the stagnation of 
the universities. Joseph Butler, of unassailable reputation and acknowledged 
learning, stepped into the breach to retrieve this prestige, to vindicate the 
rational authority of conscience and the reasonableness of Christian doctrine 
and institutions. The Analogy was buttressed by his Ethical Sermons 
(1726). sketching the metaphysics of his ethics; by his Public Sermons 
(1738-1748), opening his scheme of political, social, and personal duties. 
Together, they helped to save the day for Christianity in the intellectual 
arena much as did the revivalism of Wesley in the emotional; the two in- 
fluences kept Great Britain on an even keel, for both the upper and lower 
classes. 

3utler’s arguments for the validity of reasoned Christian morality 
continued, of course, the great tradition of the Latitudinarians, the con- 
structive Deists (Herbert, Shaftesbury), the Cambridge Platonists. Theo- 
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logically, Butler renovated and enlarged the use of the old argument of 
“probable truth.” In addition he developed with surprising ingenuity the 
method of analogical argument, that had for so many centuries flourished 
as the allegorical method. His sober discrimination of the competence as 
well as the limitations of reflective reason provided a healthy check to the 
presumptions of the rationalists, and though he conceded much to reason, 
he managed to rehabilitate the element of mystery so amply indicated by 
the very magnitude of the conceptions of Newtonian physics. Together 
with Hume and Price he gave Kant most of the insights of the great Crit- 
iqgues, and the Religion innerhalb den Grenzen der praktischen V ernunft. 

Dr. Norton’s study differs from that of E. C. Mossner (Bishop Butler 
and the Age of Reason, 1937) in offering less historical background and 
biographical data and far more critical analysis and exposition. His aim 
is “the interpretation of Butler’s philosophy as a whole, viewed internal- 
ly.” Of particular interest and value is Part Four, Social and Political 
Philosophy—a phase of Butler’s thought never so well stressed and ex- 
pounded before. For this and other reasons it admirably supplements Moss- 
ner. Of special note is Dr. Norton’s frequent reminder that Butler was 
inveterately and often narrowly the Anglican divine and peer. Curiously 
enough, by his arguments, conscience, when rightly reasoned out, directs 
one to a properly “sober, godly and righteous life,” with a due acceptance 
and performance of the “lot into which it has pleased God” to call one— 
that is, steady churchmanship, reverent obedience to king and Parliament, 
practical recognition of the obligations of the upper classes to set the lower 
a good example of Christian morality and regular attendance on public 
worship! Moreover, the pursuit and practice of the virtues of natural and 
revealed religion (practically the same) is the chief end of religion and 
the prime guarantee of happiness. No wonder he was made Bishop of Dur- 
ham!—and an excellent, devoted and devout bishop he was. However 
freely upper-class Deists might speculate, in their clubs and country houses, 
they highly esteemed a divine who, while conceding their insistence upon 
the priority of reason and virtue in religion, provided such a handsome 
rationale for a Christianity that upheld the status quo. 

Dr. Norton’s work is a valuable contribution, not only to our knowl- 
edge of a classic thinker of Angelican theology, but to a creative influence 
in the history of British ethical thought. 


The Meadville Theological School, Charles Lyttle. 
Chicago. 








JOHN ETTWEIN AND THE MORAVIAN CHURCH 
DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


By Kennetn GARDINER Hamiton. Bethlehem, Pa.: The Times Publish- 
ing Company, 1940. 345 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Hamilton, the archivist of the rich depository of the Moravian 
Church in Bethlehem, has written a book about John Ettwein, the Moravian 
Bishop, whose efforts changed a European movement of religious enthu- 
siasm into an American church of social significance. 
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John Ettwein was born of Huguenot stock in Wurttemberg in 1721. 
Early contacts with Pietism and Moravian itinerants led him to leave his 
native land in 1739 for Marienborn in Wetteravia where his career with- 
in the Moravian fellowship began. He became a personal servant of Zin- 
zendorf, an acolyte in the Single Brethren’s House in Herrnhut, and he 
travelled widely in the services of the Moravian church. On March 12, 
1754, he embarked for America and after a short voyage arrived in Bethle- 
hem, on April 20th. Here the Ettweins—for he was now married—worked 
as faithful members of the Economy until 1765 when they were sent to 
Georgia to administer Moravian affairs there. After returning to Bethle- 
hem in 1766, Ettwein became assistant to Bishop Seidel, serving thus as 
administrator, preacher, and theologian in the management of one of the 
most important religious experiments in colonial America. 

Dr. Hamilton’s book is more than a biography, because he describes 
Ettwein’s practise of and theoretical ideas upon the administration of 
Bethlehem’s communal Pietism, and also his administration of the Mo- 
ravian missionary work among the Indians. 

The second part of Dr. Hamilton’s book contains translation of some 
of Ettwein’s more important writings, especially “A Short Account of the 
Disturbances in America and of the Brethren’s Conduct and Suffering 
in this Connection.” This is an unused source document regarding the at- 
titude of the Moravians towards the American Revolution, describing the 
results of their pacifistic and nonjuring attitudes. Other writings are also 
appended, along with a valuable chronicle of Ettwein’s American journeys, 
a complete catalogue of his papers, and a calendar of the Henry Laurens- 
John Ettwein Correspondence. 

This is a valuable, sound, and important contribution to American 
church history. 


Allentown, Pa. John Joseph Stoudt. 


THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 


By Joun A. Bercer. New York: George P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 392 
pages. $3.50. 


Another book on the Franciscan missions of California! Yes, and this 
is well worth while. For some twenty-five years the classic book on this 
subject has been Jn and Out of the Old Missions by George Wharton 
James. But this book is now difficult to obtain and so much restoration of 
the missions has taken place in recent years as to make it out of date. Mr. 
Berger has made a thorough study of the sources. He has personally visit- 
ed all existing ruins and buildings and as a result has given us a splendid 
account of these famous missions. 


The whole mission period lasted for only about sixty-five years, and yet 
this undertaking has left an indelible stamp upon California’s history. Few 
sections of our nation have an historical background richer in interest and 
romance. The author has given the story of the missions in their proper 
historical perspective. He traces out the labors of such outstanding priests 
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as Father Serra and Crespi and then shows how destructive political 
and secular forces brought all such self-denying labors to naught. 

The first six chapters of the book, containing over one hundred pages, 
deal with such general topics as: “The Discovery of California,” “The 
Pious Fund,” “The Founding of the Missions,” “The California Indians,” 
“The Franciscan Padres,” and “Secularization of the Missions.’’ A good 
map under the covers and the index help to make the book thoroughly 
useable. Following the general introduction, the author gives a chapter to 
each of the twenty-one missions. The book could well be used as a guide 
book. The author is evidently writing for the general public. He has left 
out foot-notes and other documentation. There is no bibliography. 


The value of the book is enhanced by twenty contemporary photo- 
graphs by a well-known California photographer, Karl Obert. 


San Anselmo, California. Clifford M. Drury. 


QUAKER LADY 


By Acta Harvey HeErser. Oxford, Ohio: The Mississippi Valley Press, 
1941. x, 273 pages. $3.00. 


Quaker Lady is the title the author gives to Charity Hasket Lynch, 
1779-1848. The sub-title is “The Story of Charity Lynch and Her People.” 
It is a story which begins in the Bush River valley of Newberry County, 
South Carolina, where near Ten Table Rock the land was taken up by 
Quaker families in the early seventeen-fifties. Charity’s parents were not 
Quakers by birth, but became such by choice, so that Charity herself had a 
birthright membership in the Bush River Monthly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends. It was one of the strongest Quaker meetings on the continent, 
with an average attendance of four hundred, and for fifty years prospered 
greatly till, in 1807, Quaker consciences having been disturbed over slavery, 
these Bush River people joined the great exodus which took eighteen 
thousand Quakers from the South to the newly opened Northwest Terri- 
tory, dedicated to freedom. Charity and Isaiah, her husband, joined in 
this great adventure. 


The new Ohio home was at Waynesville, on the Little Miami River, nine 
miles north of Lebanon. Here in 1803 the Miami Monthly Meeting was 
formed—the first Quaker meeting north of the Ohio and west of the 
Hocking River. The Quaker community grew rapidly, a dozen other meet- 
ings were formed in the neighborhood and surrounding counties, and the 
Friends established themselves as one of the most valuable pioneer groups 
in western Ohio. Their monument today is Wilmington College at Wil- 
mington in Clinton County, not far from Waynesville. 


As a Quaker, Charity was not a conspicuous figure. She was named 
for Charity Cook, an accredited Quaker minister who was said to have 
spoken in every Quaker meeting on the continent, but Charity herself led 
a quiet life, devoted to her children and grandchildren, true to her Quaker 
tradition and Quaker speech, but finding comfort in the Methodist church 
at Hamilton where she spent her last years, as there was no Quaker meet- 
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ing near. At the end she said: “‘Let this be remembered-—I die in the 
faith of my own people.” 

The author has given us in this book an intimate family history, weav- 
ing together the personal fortunes of Charity and her eight children, twen- 
ty-seven grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. She makes notable 
use of family letters which give us an animated picture of the times, show- 
ing us how the pioneers in the Ohio country lived, their toils in the wil- 
derness, their political excitements, their camp-meeting revivals, the coming 
and going of famous men like Henry Clay and William Henry Harrison, 
the pinch of hard times when a doctor’s fees were twenty-five cents a visit, 
and to burn candles in the home was an extravagance, toilsome travels iby 
canal-boat, stage-coach, and the new railroad pushing toward Columbus 
from Cincinnati, the flutter of exciting visits to the Neil House at the 
new state capitol—a story, first and last, that takes one into the very heart 
of the pioneer life in Ohio up to 1848, the year in which Charity Lynch 
died and the story comes abruptly to an end. 

The illustrations are interesting, and the index is all that could be de- 
sired. 


East Cleveland, Ohio. Charles Louis Zorbaugh. 





THE GREAT CENTURY, A. D. 1800-A. D. 1914 


EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A History oF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY (Volume IV) 


By KENNETH Scott Latourette. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941. viii, 516 pages. $3.50. 


Professor Latourette’s noble history here advances into modern times. 
Two volumes after this are to carry on consideration of “the great cen- 
tury,” so-called because “never in any century had so many movements 
emerged from within Christianity ... and... never before had the 
Christian movement exerted so great an influence upon mankind.” The 
volume in hand deals with the expansion of Christianity in Europe and 
the United States, the remainder of the Americas being reserved for the 
next. 

The book begins with a profound though condensed analysis of the 
general characteristics of the nineteenth century. While before its opening 
Christianity suffered something of a recession, concerning the many new 
developments of the century the judgment is that they “furthered, more 
than .. . retarded the expansion of Christianity.” A fuller account of 
some competing forces, Marxism for example, could be desired. Then 
follows a description of “the new movements within Christianity through 
which the expansion of the faith was chiefly accomplished.” Of. these 
the primary cause is reckoned to have been “the burst of new life within 
Christianity itself.” This appeared in both Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism, but more in the latter, which now “became more purely 
religious than ever before”, and most of all in the Protestantism of Great 
Britain and the United States. This Protestantism showed “an abounding 
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vitality and a daring unequalled in Christian history.” “Through it for 
the first time plans were seriously elaborated for bringing the Christian 
message to all men and making the life of all mankind conform to Chris- 
tian ideals.” A chapter on “The Processes by which Christianity Spread” 
deals with the organizations formed for missionary work and the methods 
used, in Protestantism, Roman Catholicism and the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Long as it is, it can give only an incomplete view of the in- 
numerable societies and orders which came into being; but even so the 
catalogue makes a fresh and overpowering impression of “the burst of 
new life.” 


So much of the volume relates to the century in general. Coming 
to Europe, the author’s summary says that “the chief achievement of 
Christianity . . . was in holding to the Christian faith those who were 
nominally attached to it and in shaping European culture.” He counts 
it an “amazing fact” that in the face of enormous changes in the whole life 
of Europe Christianity rose to this challenge. “It probably had fully as 
much to do with shaping the civilization of Europe as in any century. 
Indeed in many respects it was more potent in European life than in any 
previous age.” These generalizations rest upon statements of social re- 
forms and advances which are attributed to Christianity. Over this at- 
tribution there will be differences of opinion, and Professor Latourette 
recognizes room for such. But he calls attention to something which 
Professor John Baillie also has recently emphasized, that some important 
modern social movements which have been rated non-Christian or anti- 
Christian could have arisen only in an environment shaped by Christian 
influences. 

The two-hundred-and-eighty pages devoted to the United States 
constitute a history of American Christianity in the nineteenth century 
unexcelled in some important respects. A chapter on the frontier surveys 
the effort of the Protestant churches to hold or win to Christianity the 
people of native origin as they moved westward, the tremendous home 
missionary advance whose result was “that as the newer states passed out 
of the pioneer stage into maturity, their churches were fully as effective 
in moulding the life of their communities . .. as the churches in the older 
states.” Concerning the immigrants, the work of the Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox and Protestant churches for the millions of new Amer- 
icans is presented with a comprehensiveness and instructiveness not 
equalled elsewhere. There are impressive accounts of the growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church and of Protestantism among Germans and 
Scandinavians. “Efforts to Win the Indians” and “The Spread of 
Christianity Among the Negroes” are next described, the chapter on the 
latter subject being particularly significant. “In the conversion, the shap- 
ing and the stimulation of the Negro nineteenth century Christianity 
revistered one of its outstanding achievements.” 


According to the pattern of this history, chapters follow on the effect 
of Christianity on the American environment and of this environment on 
Christianity. The Christianity which was chiefly influential, it is noted, 
was Protestant, of British origin and representing “the radical wing of 
Protestantism”, marked by overruling concern for “personal religious 
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experience and the conversion and transformation of the individual” and 
by “an impulse to social reform.’ ‘“‘Unequalled” must be said again; 
there is no summary of the formative influence of Christianity upon 
American life comparable to Professor Latourette’s. Details of course 
are open to criticism; for example the church support of the Civil War 
is underestimated. But the chapter as a whole convincingly substantiates 
its contention that “Christianity had a profound effect upon the life of 
the United States”, of which nothing is heard in the histories studied by 
our children. 

Considering the effect of the American environment upon Christianity, 
Professor Latourette says that it remained basically the same, but he ob- 
serves important changes and thus contributes much to the study of the 
development of an American type of the religion. Christianity here has 
produced much greater variety than in Europe, because of the transplant- 
ing of many divisions and the furtherance of diversity by religious toler- 
ation and church-state separation; it has been comparatively indifferent 
to Christian history; it has tended “to be activistic and to devote little 
attention to profound theological thought’; revivalism has deeply affected 
ideas and methods; the lay element has been more prominent; in the 
important bodies of Calvinistic background there has been a movement 
in thought toward freedom and confidence in man’s “capacity for improve- 
ment”, and from these bodies have largely sprung “the reform movements 
and the social gospel’; toleration and church-state separation, while foster- 
ing diversity, have also issued in cooperation and union. Comment on 
changes in particular Protestant communions brought from Europe and 
in the Roman Catholic Church enriches the study of the effect of the 
environment. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, Robert Hastings Nichols. 
New York City. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD, III 


By Cyrir E. Hupson and Maurice B. Reckitt, London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1940. xiv, 266 pages. $2.75. 


This third and final volume follows the pattern of the two preceding 
volumes (see Church History, March, 1941, page 76). It is concerned 
with church and society in England from 1800 to the outbreak of the second 
World War. The analysis in chapters V, Christian Socialism, 1848 to 
1854; VIII and IX, The Twentieth Century, and the Epilogue, The Con- 
temporary Situation and its Problems, contains the most valuable materials 
in this survey. Christian pacifism is shown to be of three principal types: 
all war an evil, non-resistance an inescapable Christian duty; the Catholic 
interpretation of “just war”; and apocalyptic pessimism. With a glance 
at Anglican education and the mission field, the series closes. 

Frank criticism of the church appearing throughout the volume is il- 
lustrated in the following excerpts: 


1. ‘*The teaching of Methodism was unfavourable to working-class movements; 
its leaders were hostile and its ideals perhaps increasingly hostile; but by the 
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jife and energy and awakening that it brought to this oppressed society it must, in 
spite of itself, have made many men better citizens, and some even better rebels.’’ 
, 16). 

o ‘‘The Church of England, as it now stands, no human power can save; my 
fear is that if we do not mind, we shall come to the American fashion and have 
no provision made for the teaching of Christianity at all,’’?’ Thomas Arnold, 1832, 
p. 33. 

3. ‘What is our Church? Do I not see it as a selfish sect—pressing on other 
Christians—keeping them from its schools and colleges—grasping its own wealth? 
Do I not see year after year a more complete estrangement from the poor? It 
is notorious that a poor man never by accident comes into a town church. The 
great mass of the poor of this city have no kind of place there: and does the 
Church care? ... As a politician I feel as sure as I am of anything that the Church 
cannot last, a generation,’’ Frederic Harrison, 1853, p. 103. 

4, In 1937 a ‘*German Christian’’ bishop said: ‘‘We would still go on with the 
Fiihrer, even if he closed the Church doors behind us. In Germany there is no 
life except with the Fihrer. Inside the Church is the dying world; alongside the 
Church that world which strides forward into life. The present-day task of 
theological science is to provide a religious foundation for the new State ethics,’’ 
p. 2165. 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





SOME NOTES ON THE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
IN THE ANTE-BELLUM SOUTH 


By Ciarence Gonpes. (Reprinted from American Studies in Honor of 
W. K. Boyd). Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1941. 37 
pages. 


The author’s work on The Periodicals of Transcendentalism, a 
trail blazer in itself, apparently opened his eyes to the feasibility of 
further incursions into the field of Unitarian history and again he has 
exhaustively and interestingly studied one of its long-neglected epi- 
sodes—the survival struggles of the Unitarian churches started in Balti- 
more (1817), Charleston, S. C. (1817), Washington, D. C. (1821), At- 
lanta (1826), Louisville, Ky. (1830), Savannah, Ga. (1831), Richmond, 
Va. (1830), New Orleans (1833), Mobile, Ala. (1836), Nashville, Tenn. 
(1837), Wheeling, W. Va. (1851—or 1856). Of this number only five 
have been able to maintain an unbroken corporate existence through the 
Civil War to the present: Baltimore, Charleston, Washington, Louisville, 
New Orleans. The other societies might be said to have “gone with the 
wind” of anti-slavery controversy and theological polemic. Churches or- 
ganized since 1865 have been built on the graves of their forerunners in 
all places save in Savannah and Mobile. 

Dr. Gohde’s study may be regarded as Exhibit “B” for Eaton’s Free- 
dom of Thought in the Old South. The latter’s thesis that orthodox re- 
pression and the slave power united after about 1825 to eliminate the old 
philosophical liberalism of the Jefferson-Marshall-Clay type, more con- 
genial with the Deist and Episcopalian spirit than with Calvinism, receives 
ample confirmation. The Unitarian effort was made from 1819 on, so that 
these churches were hardly founded when the slavery issue pushed theo- 
logical issues into second place. The unpopularity of the anti-slavery views 
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of Channing and the majority of the Unitarian ministers of the North 
cancelled any possibility that his anti-Calvinist views might gain head- 
way; most of the preachers sent south from Boston were Harvard-bred 
and hence homiletically unfitted for the more emotional needs and tastes 
of Dixie folk. Unitarian theology alone closed no churches, as is clear from 
the success of Samuel Gilman at Charleston, James Freeman Clarke and 
J. H. Heywood at Louisville, and Theodore Clapp at New Orleans. Faith- 
ful obedience to Dr. Clarke’s maxim of 1840 that “a Christian minister in a 
slave holding state ought not, under present circumstances, to preach on 
the subject of slave-holding” was withheld in many cases, with disastrous 
results. In Washington, in 1856, the reaction was such “that even the church 
choir found it impossible to sing its usual anthem afer the discourse.” It 
seems probable that if Southern Unitarianism had remained as prepond- 
erantly theological as it was in 1830 before Channing’s anti-slavery views 
and Emerson's transcendental theism alienated many (in the North as 
well!), Dr. Gohdes would have a different story. 

The study is unusually free from errors. There was, of course, no Har- 
vard Divinity School before 1809 (p. 328)—it dates from 1816. Was it 
Unitarianism, or Deism, or plain irreligion that was prevalent in Kentucky 
in the eighteen twenties? (p. 352.) Use of N. H. Sonne’s recent Liberal 
Kentucky would have led Dr. Gohdes to attribute the ejection of 
Horace Holley from the presidency of Transylvania University to political 
upsets as much as to Presbyterian objections to wine and nude marble 
statues in his home. In connection with Samuel Gilman’s irenic literary 


work, it might have been interesting to record the fact that his liberal re- 
ligious attitude was immortalized, perhaps, in the last stanza of “Fair 
Harvard,” which he wrote in 1836. 

The Meadville Theological School, Charles Lyttle. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





